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CALIFORNIA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 
WHITHER?’ 


By Dr. GEORGE F. ZOOK 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, AKRON, OHIO 


Iv is a distinct pleasure for me to return 
to the state of California for the purpose 
of discussing with you the recommenda- 
tions and implications contained in the 
Carnegie report relative to education be- 
yond high-school grade in this state. This 
report, as I am sure you all realize, is the 
result of a resolution adopted at the last 
session of the state legislature, authorizing 
the governor to select an educational 
agency to make a survey of the situation in 
this state and to present recommendations 
as to a ‘suitable future policy and plan of 
operation.’? Pursuant to this authority 
the governor made arrangements with the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching for such an educational 
inquiry with Dr. Henry Suzzallo as di- 
rector. The Carnegie Foundation imme- 
diately called to its assistance a commission 
of seven men, most of whom had had ex- 
tensive experience in university adminis- 
tration. Several of these men, like Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, Dean James E. Russell, 
President Lotus D. Coffman and Dr. 8. P. 
Capen, are known from one end of the 
country to the other for the outstanding 
contributions which they have made to the 
cause of higher education. All of them, I 


1 Address before Commonwealth Club of Califor- 
nia, San Francisco, December 16, 1932. 


assure you, rendered the best possible ser- 
vice in their power and on an entirely in- 
dependent basis. It was our ardent hope 
that we might help to solve your problems 
in higher education and thus in turn pos- 
sibly point the way to a clearer under- 
standing of similar problems in other 
states in the union. 


CALIFORNIA’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


The citizens of the state of California 
may well be proud of the progress which 
they have made in education from the 
kindergarten through the university. In 
no state in the union have opportunities 
for elementary and secondary education 
been offered more freely and been seized 
upon more largely by the children and 
young people than in your great state. 
Furthermore, the adult citizens of the state 
who support the entire educational system 
have exhibited a degree of faith in public 
education seldom equaled and not sur- 
passed in any other state in the union. It 
is clear that the people of this common- 
wealth believe profoundly that the educa- 
tional system provides that equality of 
opportunity for personal development 
which each individual citizen yearns for 
and that popular intelligence on matters of 
social concern is the only possible guaran- 
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tee we can have for the perpetuation of the 
blessings of democratic government. 

Under these circumstances how can there 
possibly be any apprehension as to the 
future provisions which may be made for 
its forms from the 
There is 


education in all of 
schools through the university? 
no single answer to this question, but it 
must be realized that the educational sys- 
tem is a social device which the people have 
established to meet a part of their needs 
and desires. Other such agencies are the 
system of highways, the police system, the 
water supply system, the various forms of 
transportation and a host of other social 
agencies, some of which are operated by 
private corporations under severe public 
restrictions. All of these public services 
have rapidly increased in cost in recent 
decades without causing a great deal of 
public comment until the fateful fall 
months of 1929 sent a chill down our backs 
from which we have not as yet recovered. 
At the present time indeed many communi- 
ties and states are faced with the most 
severe strain upon their financial resources 
which has ever confronted them. What- 
ever may be our theory as to the way out, 
it is just as well that we should frankly 
recognize the critical situation and at- 
tempt to deal with it accordingly. 

Under these circumstances I do not see 
how any one ean be surprised that all of 
the publie agencies, including the educa- 
tional system, should come in for searching 
serutiny and review. It is my further con- 
viction that we who are engaged in educa- 
tional administration should welcome these 
inquiries into our expenditures in the con- 
fident belief that we are practising econo- 
mies and producing a degree of effective- 
ness that all other public agencies and 
private business might usefully attempt to 
emulate. Nevertheless, no matter how 


much satisfaction we may rightfully in- 
dulge in relative to the effectiveness of the 
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educational system, much remains every- 
where to be done before our task is com- 
pleted. It was in this spirit that the Car- 
negie Commission attacked the complicated 
problems presented by the educational sys- 
tem beyond high-school grade in this state. 


PuBuic-ScHOOL SysTEM 


According to state law as well as popu- 
lar conception, to an increasing extent the 
publie school system reaches up to and in- 
cludes the junior college field. With this 
conception and this principle the Commis- 
sion is in fullest agreement, believing that 
California has set an example here that 
will sooner or later be followed by many if 
not most states in the union. We believe 
with you that secondary schooling, includ- 
ing the junior college, should be made 
available to the largest possible number 
and proportion of the state’s population. 
The fundamental basis for this philosophy 
is the fact that the citizens of this and 
other states should be given a further and 
broader opportunity than can be offered in 
high school to acquaint themselves with the 
needs and demands of modern social life. 
As the report of the Commission very well 
declares, these ‘‘courses will tend to 
organize knowledge and intelligence for 
effective social behavior rather than for the 
intense and detailed mastery required for 
professional or avocational scholarship. 
They will be comprehensive rather than 
intensive, presenting major bodies of im- 
portant fact in their relations to each other 
as a whole.’’ The purpose will be to pro- 
mote and develop the deepest appreciation 
of the significance of social values and 
scientific facts in modern life. 

With this as a core curriculum for the 
great mass of students in the junior col- 
leges these institutions may also well de- 
velop other curricula leading to some defi- 
nite vocation or to further and advanced 
work in the senior college or professional 
school of the university system. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE ORGANIZATION 


The Commission is convinced that the 
junior college system is so significant in the 
future life of the state that the proper 
organization and extension of it is one of 
the first claims on the financial resources of 
the state and local communities. While 
much has been accomplished in the devel- 
opment of junior college education, many 
communities are not adequately supplied 
with these facilities, while others are being 
conducted in such small units as to make 
the cost high and indefensible. The whole 
junior college system of the state is in 
great need of thorough reorganization 
upon a more economical and effective 
basis. 

The remedying of this situation should 
be in large part the obligation of the State 
Department of Education with the cordial 
support of the State University. How- 
ever, the State Department of Education is 
not in a position to fulfil this obligation. 
The state puts a large sum of money into 
the junior colleges, but notwithstanding 
this fact the State Department does not 
have adequate authority to establish desir- 
able minimum standards for them, includ- 
ing the location of junior colleges so as to 
serve the largest possible proportion of the 
state’s population on the most economical 
basis. Unless the State Department is 
given this authority the present unsyste- 
matie and unsatisfactory situation relative 
to junior colleges can not be greatly im- 
proved. 

There is another situation relative to the 
financial support of junior college educa- 
tion which the Commission believes should 
be corrected at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Those communities which are fortu- 
nate enough to have state institutions 
located in them generally are able to secure 
the advantages of junior college education 
—not to speak of senior college and profes- 
sional education—without cost to the local 
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communities, while other communities not 
so fortunate, in order to secure comparable 
advantages for their children at home, 
must support a local junior college largely 
out of local taxation in addition to the state 
taxes shared in by all citizens of the state 
directly or indirectly. Obviously there is a 
serious inequality in this situation which 
the Commission believes should be reme- 
died at the earliest possible time. As a 
first step toward the solution of this prob- 
lem the Commission has recommended the 
continuation of the state subsidy of $100.00 
per student to all local junior colleges and 
a like appropriation to all of the state in- 
stitutions for each student enrolled in the 
lower divisions of those institutions. On 
the other hand, it is also recommended that 
each county in the state be responsible for 
the payment of $50.00 to each local junior 
college or to each state institution for 
every student residing in the county who 
is enrolled at these institutions respec- 
tively. In this way we hope to go a long 
way toward pro-rating the support of all 
types of junior college education between 
the state and the local communities upon 
a fair and equitable basis. So long as 
junior college education is considered as 
the capstone of the local secondary school 
system it seems entirely proper that all the 
local units and not simply a part of them 
should share in the expense through local 
taxation. On the other hand, should the 
time ever come when the expense of all ele- 
mentary and secondary education is shifted 
more largely from local taxes to the state, 
it would be eminently fitting to shift the 
expense of junior college education more 
largely to the state than is true at the pres- 
ent time. 


StaTE BoarD or EpucaTION 
One further consideration relative to the 
state’s set-up for the administration of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, ineclud- 
ing the junior colleges: The members of 
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the State Board of Education are ap- 
pointed by the governor for terms of four 
years each. The term of office is entirely 
too short to secure that continuity of ser- 
vice and even that quality of personnel 
which would be possible with a board ap- 
pointed for longer terms. Into the hands 
of the State Board of Education are en- 
trusted some of the most fundamental 
responsibilities which a state can entrust to 
a selected group of its citizens. Every 
opportunity should be sought to induce the 
state’s leading citizens to accept member- 
ship on the board and to make conditions 
such as will enable them to render the 
highest possible service on an independent 
basis as interpreters of public opinion in 
one of the state’s most fundamental agen- 
cies of progress. 

The Commission has therefore recom- 
mended that the term of office for members 
of this board be extended to ten years each. 
We believe that this simple change will 
have far-reaching significance in the devel- 
opment of this board’s responsibilities on a 
statesmanlike basis. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 

Of even greater importance, however, in 
the minds of the members of the Commis- 
sion, is the unanimous recommendation 
that the state’s chief administrative officer 
for the public-school system should be ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education 
for an indefinite term at a salary sufficient 
not only to secure but to retain in service 
educational leaders of the first rank. This 
is not intended as a criticism of the splen- 
did men who have held the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
this state, but the present means of select- 
ing this officer is a curious remnant of an 
outlived situation which requires the men 
who hold this office to divide their time 
between performing the duties of their 
office and running for a second or third 
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term. Fortunately, we have long ago got- 
ten away from this relic of bygone days in 
the city school systems and to a large ex- 
tent in county school systems. No single 
action in the opinion of the Commission 
would so improve the state school system as 
to make this office appointive by the state 
board. It would enable the state board 
and the state superintendent to work in 
closest harmony toward a common end. 
With all of the earnestness at its command, 
and supported by the experience of other 
states, the Commission wishes to urge the 
people of California to make this change, 
the benefit of which we believe would be 
greater than any other single action that 
can be taken in the interest of the public- 
school system. 


State TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


For the last eleven years the State Board 
of Edueation has been the governing board 
of the teachers’ colleges. At the same time 
these institutions have shared in the re- 
markable growth that has occurred in the 
junior colleges and at the state university. 
Naturally there has been an expansion of 
offerings to meet local needs and pressures. 
This, together with active demands for a 
four-year college in at least one of the 
cities now conducting a local junior col- 
lege, has caused considerable apprehension 
as to the ultimate consequences should the 
state embark upon expansions of this char- 
acter at this time. The Commission was 
indeed fully aware that the discussion over 
issues along these lines was one of the main 
factors leading to the creation of the sur- 
vey commission. After an extended study 
and thorough discussion, the Commission 
records its conviction that these extensions 
are unwise at this time for the following 
reasons: 

The proper expansion of the junior col- 
leges to suit the needs of the greatest pos- 
sible number of people in the state repre- 
sents a primary obligation of the state and 
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local communities which should be first 
developed in the interests of all the people 
of the state. Next, the state should use the 
facilities of the state teachers’ colleges and 
of the state university for the development 
of junior college work and improve the 
quality of their offerings before undertak- 
ing new ventures, especially in the present 
financial stringency. On the other hand, 
the Commission has provided an avenue 
which I shall discuss more fully in a mo- 
ment for the consideration of these expan- 
sions in the future on the basis of intelli- 
gent inquiry into the facts in order to 
avoid possible unwise actions as a result of 
mere political pressure and log-rolling. 
Notwithstanding every safeguard of in- 
vestigation and inquiry, the Commission is 
convinced that two separate boards can 
not operate successfully in the administra- 
tion of institutions which in their future 
expansions are bound to duplicate one 
another’s fields of work to an increasing 
extent. It would seem, therefore, that 
sound administration would dictate the 
establishment of a single board for the gov- 
ernment of all of the state’s institutions of 
higher education. After full discussion 
the Commission came to the conclusion that 
this could be best accomplished by putting 
the teachers’ colleges into the State Uni- 
versity. Already the way toward this solu- 
tion of the problem had been indicated by 
making the Los Angeles Teachers’ College 
a part of the state university at Los An- 
geles. The benefits which have accrued to 
this teacher training division can be shared 
by the other teachers’ colleges. We believe 
that these benefits are real and distinctly 
worth while to the teacher training institu- 
tions. At the same time this action should 
also give to the state university itself a 
more comprehensive view of the total obli- 
gations of the state toward all forms of 
higher education including the tremen- 
dously important one of teacher training. 
This action in itself would simplify the 
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state’s problems in education beyond high- 
school grade to a remarkable extent, and it 
would give great assurance that the exten- 
sion of the state’s needs would be carried 
out on a coordinated basis with the greatest 
possible economy and effectiveness and 
with a minimum of misunderstanding and 
ill-advised action. In the field of higher 
education no single action in the opinion of 
the Commission would be fraught with so 
many possibilities for good to the people of 
the state. We urge strongly that the edu- 
cational leaders of the state and the thou- © 
sands of laymen who have the good of the 
institutions and the state so much at heart 
should insist that this recommendation be 
earried out. Should it be done the State 
Board of Edueation and the University 
Board of Regents would have well defined 
and supplementary fields of action in 
which to operate. They would be respece- 
tively the common-school system including 
the junior colleges on the one hand and on 
the other the university system including 
the teachers’ colleges. 


Councm FoR EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 

Notwithstanding this definition of the 
realm in which each board should operate 
—a definition much clearer than that now 
found in most states in the union—there 
would nevertheless be a number of matters 
in which these two organizations would 
have a common interest. I refer, for exam- 
ple, to such matters as the transfer of high- 
school graduates to the state institutions, 
the certification of teachers, adult educa- 
tion and the professional needs and oppor- 
tunities within the state. Sharp differ- 
ences of opinion have risen and _ will 
continue to arise between the university 
organization on the one hand and the state 
school organization on the other. These 
conflicts have indeed been so sharp and so 
persistent as to create mutual distrust of 
actions and motives. Such undesirable sit- 
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uations can be avoided provided only that 
there is some regular, recognized meeting 
ground where problems may be discussed 
through to a conclusion mutually satisfac- 
tory to both sides. Such an opportunity 
the survey commission has endeavored to 
set up through what is known as the State 
Council for Educational Planning. Its 
very name suggests the extremely impor- 
tant function which we believe that it will 
serve. It should be made up of represen- 
tatives of the Board of Regents and the 
State Board of Education respectively with 
sufficient additional lay and professional 
members to assure fair action and the ade- 
quate consideration of pertinent problems. 
Such a board in the opinion of the Com- 
mission should be competent to investigate 
or request investigation in order that its 
conclusions might be based on the best pos- 
sible information. It should, however, be 
entirely advisory in character. The two 
original boards would act wholly within 
their powers in rejecting or accepting in 
toto the conclusions reached by this organ- 
ization or of modifying them in such man- 
ner aS may seem wise. The Council on 
Educational Planning would give assur- 
ance to each board and to the public in 
general that all subjects of mutual concern 
would receive adequate consideration be- 
fore final actions were taken. In the 
opinion of the Commission such a council 
may easily be the key for the solution of 
the great majority of the state’s most diffi- 
eult problems in the field of education 
beyond high-school grade. 

My friends, the Survey Commission’s 
first consideration was to set forth clearly 
what we believe to be the needs of Califor- 
nia in the way of educational facilities 
beyond high-school grade and to provide a 
type of administrative organization which 
can carry out these obligations in a com- 
prehensive manner and with the least pos- 
sible friction and lost motion. We believe 
that this, too, is the first consideration of 
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the people of California. First of all, you 
are desirous of opening the door of oppor- 
tunity to every young man and young 
woman in so far as he or she is capable of 
and willing to profit by it. Furthermore 
you believe with us that this will go 
further toward assuring the success and 
the perpetuity of democratic government 
than any other device of present-day 
civilization. 


Economy IN PusBiic EXPENDITURES 

At the same time it is fair to state that 
the Survey Commission had in mind a sece- 
ond consideration to which we as citizens 
as well as educators must give our earnest 
attention, particularly in these difticult 
times, namely, the matter of economy in 
public expenditures. We who are engaged 
in educational administration must con- 
tinue to convince the public that we can 
operate this portion of the public’s busi- 
ness as economically if not more economi- 
cally than any other aspect of public en- 
deavor. We have enjoyed public confidence 
to a marked degree and we are capable, I 
am convineed, of sharing it as fully in the 
future as in the past. 

The commission wishes, therefore, to call 
your attention to a number of economies 
which are included in the program recom- 
mended for your consideration : 

(1) A reorganization of the junior col- 
leges of the state so as to set up in all in- 
stances units large enough so that they may 
be conducted at much smaller per capita 
expense than is true in a number of them 
at the present time. This would involve a 
redistribution of the junior colleges with 
the possible elimination of those which are 
least justified from the point of view of 
small attendance and high cost of operation. 

(2) As a corollary to the first statement 
a redistribution of the junior colleges in a 
state-wide system so as to make junior col- 
lege facilities easily available to a larger 
proportion of the population of the state 
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than is true at the present time. Here the 
economy is not so much in public expendi- 
tures but in another direction which is just 
as real to the individual taxpayer, namely, 
the possibility of sending son or daughter 
to a local junior college and thus avoiding 
the very considerable expense of sending 
them away from home to college, with all 
the expenses incident thereto. 

(3) The commission has recommended 
the discontinuance of two state institutions, 
namely, the Polytechnic Institute at San 
Luis Obispo and the State Nautical School 
at Tiburon. The expense of conducting 
these two schools is exceptionally high. 
We do not believe the returns now being 
rendered or the possibilities for the future 
justify the state in contiuing to operate 
them. 

(4) It is recommended that non-residents 
of the state be charged a tuition at the 
teachers’ colleges and at the local junior 
colleges as well as the state university. 
Had this provision been in operation it 
alone would have saved the state $143,850 
in 1931-32. 

(5) The commission recommends that all 
students enrolled in the university system 
above the junior college divisions, includ- 
ing the teachers’ colleges, be charged in- 
creased tuition or maintenance fees. The 
justification for this recommendation seems 
obvious. The state and local communities 
have been and should continue to be gen- 
erous in providing education through the 
junior college free of cost. The cost of pro- 
viding education beyond this level mounts 
rapidly; young people have by this time 
attained an age when they can earn a sub- 
stantial part of their way through the re- 
maining years of college if necessary and 
they are preparing themselves in vocations 
and professions which will ordinarily en- 
able them to earn a more comfortable liv- 
ing than is true of those individuals who 
stop short of this preparation. It is finally 
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a way of introducing them gradually to the 
conception which every citizen needs to 
learn early in life, namely, of assuming 
financial responsibility for the support of 
social institutions as well as to be the bene- 
ficiary of them. 

(6) ‘‘The cost of adult education amount- 
ing to a very considerable sum of money in 
this state can and ought to be largely ear- 
ried by those who enroll. I believe that the 
reasons for this recommendation are too 
obvious to need elaboration.’’ 

(7) The teachers’ colleges should drop 
their pre-secondary work beyond the 
junior college. The savings involved in 
this recommendation have not been caleu- 
lated, but I am confident that in the end 
they are considerable. 

(8) The commission’s recommendation 
that there be no further expansions beyond 
those mentioned in the report is in itself 
the basis for the largest possible economy 
in the immediate future. No matter how 
urgent local needs for educational facilities 
may appear to be beyond those supplied 
at the present time, this moment seems to 
demand of us the most thoughtful consid- 
eration of expansions which may, in Cali- 
fornia, as in some other states I could very 
easily tell you about, produce a very la- 
mentable condition in higher education. 

(9) Coneurrent with this frank state- 

ment, however, comes the commission’s 
recommendation for the development of 
higher education in this state on the basis 
of a thoroughly integrated system. What 
other states have suffered for lack of sys- 
tem you ean avoid by adopting the sug- 
gestions which have been offered. Real 
economy in education as well as in other 
social agencies does not consist in not 
spending money at all, but in spending it 
in such a manner as to get the greatest pos- 
sible return for it. This is the type of 
economy which we offer for your serious 
consideration. 
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PLAN FOR FUTURE 


I have outlined for you the main features 
of the plan which has been recommended 
by the Carnegie Commission for the ad- 
ministration and development of education 
in California beyond high-school grade. In 
concluding this address I wish to emphasize 
three things: First, this is a plan to solve 
not only present difficulties but also those 
which may arise in the long future. The 
problems in this state, as well as those 
which have arisen in more than one half of 
the states in the union, relative to the con- 
duet of higher education, have resulted 
from the lack of a means by which the 
various sectional interests and the various 
types of college education could be inte- 





grated into a unified program 
which would offer the largest possible num- 
ber of people the facilities of a college and 
university education on an effective and 


a program 


economical basis. 

Next I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that this long time plan is to be de- 
veloped by the educational leaders them- 
selves with the aid and advice of laymen 
who are deeply interested in the fortunes 
of the higher institutions and in the wel- 
fare of the state. The present situation 
and the obligations of future generations 
eall strongly upon the educational leaders 
of this state to adopt such a plan looking 
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to the long future. Lacking such unified 
action you may be sure that the situation 
will be handled here, as in so many states 
in the union, by other interests, probably 
not so intelligently or wisely. It is our 
ardent hope, therefore, that the educational 
leaders of this state will rise to their oppor- 
tunity in the interests of their own institu- 
tions and of the state as a whole. 

Finally, may I emphasize that the Car- 
negie Commission has offered a plan which 
is in itself comprehensive and unified. We 
do not assume that it is correct in every 
detail. No group of men could be so wise 
as to present such a document. Neither 
can we expect that in all of its details it 
will be adopted immediately, but we are 
firmly convineed that if you will go for- 
ward immediately toward the adoption of 
those portions of the report in which 
there is general agreement, others will fol- 
low naturally and with little division of 
opinion. 

My friends, you are at the forks of the 
road in higher education in California. 
Either you go forward in unison and part- 
nership or you suffer wasteful expense and 
division. Knowing California’s faith in 
education as I do, I have no doubt that you 
will choose the road that leads to educa- 
tional effectiveness, financial economy and 
the welfare of all the people of this great 
state. 


THE PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN FOR FINANCING 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


By Professor T. C. HOLY 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


SINcE Cebt service, that is, bond and in- 
terest payments, are generally assumed to 
have prior claim on school revenues, the 
present economic emergency with its ac- 


companiment of delinquent taxes has 


brought sharply to our attention the debt 


service load. In Ohio, for example, out- 
standing school bonds inereased from 
$7,387,984 in 1900 to $238,600,636 in 1930, 
while the percentage of school tax revenues 
going to debt service increased from 7.4 
per cent. to 21.3 per cent. during the same 
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period.t. Although this increase in school 
bonds of more than 30 times during the 30- 
year period seems very rapid, schools were 
no more guilty than townships, municipali- 
ties and counties. The total bonded debt 
of the state, including schools, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, was $976,901,771, so the 
schools were responsible for less than 25 
per cent. of this total. 

As an illustration of how the prior claim 
for debt service affects the current reve- 
nues of a school district, take the actual 
ease of a city of 50,000 population. The 
debt service in this city takes about 45 per 
cent. of the total tax revenues, leaving 55 
per cent. for current expenses. Tax collec- 
tions in this city for last year were about 
85 per cent. of the amount assessed. If the 
debt service of 45 per cent. is taken from 
this, then only 40 per cent. is left for the 
current expenses instead of the 5) per 
cent. as anticipated. This amounts, then, 
to a 27 per cent. reduction in the funds 
expected for current operating costs, which 
obviously creates a very serious problem. 
Many other actual illustrations could be 
given in which full payment of maturing 
bonds and interest would take practically 
the total amount of tax collections and 
leave nothing for operating the schools. 

In order to provide some relief for this 
condition, the Ohio legislature in June, 
1931, enacted a law by which boards of 
education under certain conditions can re- 
fund maturing bonds. Quoted from this 
law is the following: 

With the approval of the Bureau of Inspection 
and Supervision of Public Offices, the taxing au- 
thority of any subdivision at any time prior to 
June 30, 1933, may refund any outstanding bonds 
of the subdivision which were about to mature. 


At a special session of the legislature in 
September, 1932, the provisions of this act 
were extended until 1935. 

The conditions just enumerated are not 


1H. H. Davis, ‘‘Ohio’s School Debt Problem,’’ 
Ohio Schools, October, 1932, pp. 256-257. 
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peculiar to Ohio, but may be found in 
many school districts throughout the coun- 
try which have bonds now maturing. Be- 
cause of these conditions, the pay-as-you-go 
plan for financing new buildings is receiv- 
ing much consideration, especially among 
the larger cities. Seemingly the other 
alternative is to defer the construction of 
new buildings, despite the fact that build- 
ing costs are the lowest in years. As evi- 
dence of this, take the bond issues for 
school buildings in Ohio during the last 
five years. The amounts approved in each 
of these years together with the index of 
building costs were as follows: 








School bonds Building cost in- 





Year approved dex on October 1 
rn $24,368,000 191 
ae 11,090,000 187 
a 4,835,000 185 
BOSE os. 1,184,000 173 
nS ©. aeaetoaee 171,000 166 





It will be noted from the foregoing fig- 
ures that the amounts authorized for 
buildings and the index of building costs 
both declined during the period, the for- 
mer at a much more rapid rate than the 
latter. The amount approved in 1928 was 
142 times that approved in 1932. 

Since the main purpose of this discus- 
sion is to show in some detail the pay-as- 
you-go plan in one large city—Cleveland 
—no further data are given on debt ser- 
vice obligations, the seriousness of which is 
well recognized by school officials. Before 
doing that, however, some data on the use 
of the plan in the country at large and 
brief accounts of its operation in two other 
large cities—Chicago and St. Louis—are 
given. 

Hedges? found that in 133 cities of vary- 
ing populations, 16 per cent. of the new 
buildings erected between 1917 and 1927 

2C. F. Hedges, ‘‘A Study of the Pay-as-you-go 
Plan for New School Buildings,’’ American 
School Board Journal, April, 1929. 
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were financed on the pay-as-you-go plan 
and the remaining 84 per cent. mostly by 
bond issues. He also found that popula- 
tion was not the determining factor. The 
five cities of more than 500,000 population 
in the group studied reported capital out- 
lay expenditures of more than $120,000,000 
for the period, of which 26 per cent. was 
provided by direct tax. On the other 
hand, he found that in some of the smaller 
cities the entire building program was 
financed from direct taxation. 

The Chicago Board of Education 
finances capital outlay entirely on the pay- 
as-you-go plan. In 1932 school bonds out- 
standing amounted to $43,500, which 
represented debts assumed in territory 
annexed to the Chicago school district.* 
Unfortunately, however, the schools of the 
city had in 1932 outstanding bonds and 
warrants amounting to $32,543,500 which 
have been issued for current operating ex- 
penses. The payments on principal and 
interest of this debt gradually increase 
until 1935, when the peak payment of 
slightly more than $7,000,000 is reached. 
Such a financial policy of bonding a dis- 
trict for current expenses can, if con- 
tinued, mean only bankruptcy. 

St. Louis likewise has followed for many 
years, with a single exception, the policy 
of paying for new school buildings from 
current revenues and surplus. In 1917 the 
rapid inerease in school population, 
coupled with increasing building costs, 
ereated a serious housing shortage. To 
meet this condition, a bond issue of 
$3,000,000 was submitted and approved 
that year. These were twenty-year term 
bonds, $1,000,000 of which was issued in 
each of the years 1917, 1918 and 1919. 
Although none of these have yet matured, 
about one third of the total amount has 


3 Report of the Survey of Schools of Chicago, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Vol. 1, p. 
198-199. 
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been purchased from current revenues and 
the bonds destroyed. To enable the dis- 
trict to meet unusual demands for new 
buildings and other unexpected expendi- 
tures, the Board of Education over a long 
period has built up a cash balance which, 
on June 30, 1930, amounted to $5,335,000. 

In a report of the Finance Committee 
of the Cleveland Board of Education on 
July 20, 1925, on the question of direct tax 
for building purposes, there appears this 
statement : 


Prior to the enactment of the Smith tax limit 
law of 1911, most Cleveland school buildings were 
constructed from tax revenues. In the period 
from 1904 to 1910, 60 per cent. of new construc- 
tion was financed out of tax levies and the annual 
charges for interest and sinking fund were only 
$200,000. After 1912 the schools were unable to 
use any part of their tax revenues for buildings 
and the annual debt charges increased to over 
$3,000,000 for 1925.4 


In directing the attention of the public 
to the need of getting back to the plan of 
pay-as-you-go, the Cleveland Teachers 
Federation played an active part. In a 
letter to the Citizens Investigating Com- 
mittee under date of November 27, 1922, 
there appears this statement: 


The situation has become acute, and the Cleve- 
land Educational Foundation or other body should 
get behind proper legislation which will allow citi- 
zens to raise by direct taxation levies sufficient 
funds to pay for regular and predictable school 
housing requirements. 


The plan was also strongly endorsed by 
Superintendent R. G. Jones, who, in a let- 
ter to the Teachers Federation, made the 
following statement: 


I am sure we appreciate their (Teachers Fed- 
eration) support in this constructive policy which 
in the end can have no other effect than to save 
money for the community and make possible bet- 
ter facilities for the schools. 


4Cleveland. Proceedings of Board of Educa- 


tion, July 20, 1925, p. 15. 
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As the first step in getting back to this 
plan of erecting new buildings from cur- 
rent revenues, the Cleveland Board of 
Education submitted to the voters at the 
November, 1925, election ‘‘the proposition 
of an additional tax levy for five years 
graduated from .2 mill in 1925 and 1926, 
to .5 mill in 1929 for the purpose of con- 
structing school buildings.’’ 

The attitude of the citizens toward this 
proposition is shown by the fact that this 
resolution was approved by a more than 
two to one vote. Just prior to the submis- 
sion of this levy, the finance committee of 
the Board of Education made this further 
statement :* 


For several years this Board has taken the atti- 
tude, which has been shared by every civic body 
which has spoken of the subject, that bonding is 
an unsound means of financing school buildings 
and that as soon as legally possible, steps should 
be taken to return to the pay-as-we-go basis which 
had to be abandoned a decade ago. 


Between 1921 and 1925, the school en- 
rolment in the city increased 21,000, so 
new school buildings during that period 
did not keep pace with the need. In fact, 
162 portables were in use in 1925 as com- 
pared with 120 in 1921. Because of this 
shortage, it was not possible to provide all 
the needed buildings from the special 
building levy. The only alternative then 
was that of issuing bonds which the board 
did to the extent of $6,000,000 between 
1926 and 1933. 

The public, however, still believed that 
the plan of financing school building from 
current revenues was sound, for the con- 
tinuance of the building levy on November 
4, 1930, carried by a vote of nearly two 
and one half to one, as compared with a 
two to one vote in 1926. The levy ap- 
proved by the voters at that time was .5 
mill for a five-year period, which levy 
should raise between $700,000 and $800,000 
per year. In an effort to reduce tax levies, 
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however, the board has reduced this to .3 
mill for 1933. This change in financing 
school buildings should, of course, be re- 
flected in the outstanding bonds. In 1919 
these amounted to more than $11,000,000, 
which amount increased to nearly 
$31,000,000 in 1926, the second year of the 
levy. On January 1, 1933, the amount had 
been reduced to $21,500,000. If no further 
bonds are submitted by 19438, they will 
have been reduced to $3,500,000. 

On the basis of present predictions of 
enrolment in the Cleveland school district, 
the .5 mill building levy now in force, if 
continued, should be adequate to care for 
housing needs for the next ten years. 

From a strict economic point of view, 
there is little difference in cost between 
bonding and pay-as-you-go, since money 
has a certain usage value, whether pos- 
sessed or borrowed. On this basis it may 
be shown that it is often cheaper to issue 
bonds than to finance from current reve- 
nues. For example, suppose that a district 
could sell bonds at 43 per cent. interest. 
If it could be shown that the average earn- 
ings of money in this district were 6 per 
cent., then there would be an advantage of 
14 per cent. in favor of bonding. In a 
eareful study of bonding versus pay-as- 
you-go plans in the financing of school 
buildings, Essex® concludes as follows: 


There is no doubt but that in actual money ex- 
pended, bonding costs more than pay-as-you-go. 
The cost to the taxpayer is determined largely by 
the relation of the bond interest rate in the indi- 
vidual community to the worth of money in the 
same community. Since at the present no tech- 
nique has been developed for ascertaining the 
worth of money in a community, the question of 
the cost to the taxpayer remains unsettled. 


In contrast with the lack of evidence on 


5 Don L. Essex, ‘‘ Bonding Versus Pay As You 
Go in Financing School Buildings.’’ New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 496) p. 32. 
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the earning power of money to the tax- 
payer, the extra cost in the issuance of 
bonds can be readily caleulated. For ex- 
ample, Blackstone found that the actual 
average cost of school bonds in the city of 
Detroit was $2.11 for each dollar spent.® 
In Ohio, where only serial bonds are per- 
mitted, and in the ease of fire-proof build- 
ings, all to be liquidated in 25 years, the 
actual cost runs about 50 per cent. in ex- 
cess of the amount of the bonds issued, 7.e., 
$1.50 for each dollar spent. 

Another factor to be considered in com- 
paring the two plans is the tendency to 
earry on the most extensive building pro- 
grams during periods of rising building 
eosts. The relation of bonds approved and 
the index of building costs has already 
been shown for Ohio during a five-year 
period. _A more comprehensive study ex- 
tending back to 1915 shows the same 
tendency.’ Complete figures for the coun- 
try as a whole are not available, but the 
experiences of other states are not likely to 
be different from those of Ohio in this re- 
spect. Such being the case, the majority 
of bonds are marketed during prosperous 
times, which means higher interest rates. 
Furthermore, the money from these bonds 
is expended during periods when the dol- 
lar is ‘‘cheap,’’ that is, purchases rela- 
tively little, whereas, if history continues 
to repeat itself in that periods of prosper- 
ity are followed by periods of economic 
stress, then a part, at least, of these bonds 
and interest payments are paid when the 
dollar is ‘‘high.’’ Take, for example, 
bonds issued in rural areas in 1919 and 
1924. According to the New York Times 
of February 5, 1933, Section 8, crop re- 


6 Arthur B. Moehlman, ‘‘ Financing the School 
Program,’’ Rand-McNally and Company, p. 221. 
7T. C. Holy and W. E. Arnold, ‘‘School Build- 
ing Expenditures in Relation to School Building 


Costs,’’ American School Board Journal, July, 


1932, p. 41. 
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turns in 26 states in 1919 and 1924 were 
approximately five and three times, re- 
spectively, that of 1932. Twenty-year 
serial bonds issued in 1919 would not be 
liquidated until 1939, so during the pres- 
ent period would have to be met with 
produets selling at these greatly reduced 
prices. 

If the public could be brought to do its 
school building during periods of deflation 
such as this, and pay off the bonds under 
better conditions, which have always fol- 
lowed such periods, this would be a strong 
argument for doing all building by bonds. 
Since this does not seem likely to happen, 
coupled with lack of accurate data on just 
how much money earns for the taxpayer, 
the relative merits of the two plans become 
largely matters of judgment. Small dis- 
tricts, where only a single building is 
erected in a generation, can not by direct 
taxation raise enough money to pay for the 
building at the time of construction. Their 
only alternatives are those of bonding or 
building up a sinking fund. In some 
states the latter plan is prohibited, but 
even where permitted, serious difficulties 
are often encountered in protecting it from 
transfers, withdrawals, ete. For this type 
of district, bonding is the best plan. In 
the case of large cities such as the ones 
mentioned in this discussion, where there 
is a continuous annual outlay for build- 
ings, the writer believes that the pay-as- 
you-go plan is the most satisfactory. On 
the other hand, in cities with rapidly 
mounting enrolments and run-down plants, 
it is not always practical to finance the 
entire program in this manner. Wherever 
the rate of growth and condition of the 
plant are such that a current levy of a mill 
or less will provide for annual plant re- 
quirements, the pay-as-you-go plan offers, 
in the judgment of the writer, the most 
feasible plan. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SITUATION IN THE GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


AccorDING to the Berlin correspondent of the 
London Times, conditions which are almost 
chaotic seem to be developing at the Prussian 
universities. The “Studenthood” (student cor- 
poration open only to German-speaking and 
non-Jewish students) recently established by 
Reich law are making themselves felt. 

In Berlin the rector of the university, Dr. 
Kohlrausch, has demanded the removal of the 
“12 points against the non-German spirit in the 
university” placarded there by the students, 
failing which he undertakes to resign and never 
to set foot in the university again. The “Stu- 
denthood” announces that the twelve points are 
still posted and triumphantly “assume” that Dr. 
Kohlrausch has gone, never to return. 

Dr. Kohlrausch states that he particularly 
objected to two of the “points’—‘When the 
Jew writes German he lies,” and “We demand 
from the censor that Jewish works be published 
in Hebrew, or described as translations if they 
be published in German’—as indicating con- 
tempt for fellow beings “whom one may com- 
bat, but should not defame.” The “Student- 
hood” has issued a retort to its rector which 
speaks disdainfully of his criticism, and says: 
“We honor the few teachers at Germany’s uni- 
versities who draw on and teach in the spirit in 
which we live and act—the spirit of the Storm 
Detachments. They alone have the right to 
criticize, because they have our confidence.” 

At Kiel University the “Studenthood” has 
demanded that the rector should effect the re- 
tirement of no fewer than twenty-eight pro- 
fessors (apparently those whose works in the 
university library were seized by students), and 
announces that “as the pedants in question 
show reluctance to yield,” the “Studenthood” 
will, if necessary, “take the most drastic mea- 
sures to enforce its will.” Among the learned 
men whose removal is thus demanded by their 
pupils are some of international reputation. 

The “Studenthoods” are now statutory insti- 
tutions with certain legal functions, and their 
activities can not be regarded as “isolated ac- 
tions” or the manifestations of a “rag” atmos- 
phere. Rather would they seem to be, like the 
actions of local Nazi detachments, examples of 


“the elastic interplay of the impulsive popular 
movement with the considered measures of the 
Government” to which the chancellor recently 
referred. Dr. Kohlrausch has invited a ruling 
of the Prussian Minister for Education about 
the placarding of the “twelve points,” remind- 
ing his students in the meanwhile of the min- 
ister’s recent injunction to them to show disci- 
pline. The statement quoted above was the stu- 
dents’ answer to the rector’s admonition. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


A CORRESPONDENT of The New York Times 
writes from Havana, April 10, that, reeommend- 
ing that the University of Havana be opened 
for classes next October, according to law, Pres- 
ident Machado, who closed the university on 
July 1, 1931, by presidential decree owing to the 
anti-administration activities of the students, 
has sent a message to Congress in which he 
states that the university remains closed by 
action of the faculty, and that in his opinion 
the youth of the nation should not be deprived 
of educational facilities. The correspondent re- 
marks that this eomplete about-face in the atti- 
tude of the Chief Executive came as a surprise 
not only to Congress but to the publie as well. 

The friction between the university students 
and the present administration, which spread to 
the normal and high schools, dates back to 1928, 
when President Machado obtained the presi- 
dency for a second term by modification of the 
Constitution. The Cuban students, who concern 
themselves with political matters of the day, 
protested, asserting that such reform of the 
Constitution was illegal. In September, 1930, 
Rafael Trejo, member of the Directorio Estu- 
diantil and one of the leaders, was killed by 
police during a protest parade. Riots followed. 

President Machado provisionally closed the 
university in December of the same year, and 
on July 1, 1931, definitely closed not only the 
university but all high schools and normal 
schools of the island as well. Since that date 
the students have carried on a constant cam- 
paign against government officials. 

On April 26, 1932, the Supreme Court of 
Cuba declared the Presidential decree closing the 
higher institutions of learning unconstitutional 
and ordered the President to reopen the schools. 
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On July 12, 1932, the faculty of the univer- 
sity, which had consistently supported the 
action of the students, met and agreed to sus- 
pend the educational and academic activities of 
the institution on the grounds that many stu- 
dents and several professors were still in jail 
awaiting trial by court-martial on charges of 
anti-administration activities and that the uni- 
versity and grounds had been turned into a 
military zone patrolled by soldiers. At the 
same time the students issued proclamations as- 
serting they would not return to school as long 
as Machado was president and threatened to 
bomb the university if an attempt was made to 
open it. 

Although the faculties of normal and high 
schools made no open declarations, classes have 
not yet been resumed in these institutions. 

At present, according to the Times correspon- 
dent, the status of the university is complex. 
President Machado states in his message that 
the faculty has no right to refuse to open the 
university after he had ordered it by decree of 
May 12, 1932, following orders of the Supreme 
Court. However, the law provides for no such 
contingency and the Chief Executive is now re- 
questing legislation which will enable him to 
open the university by force. In the meantime 
the university and grounds continue to be pa- 
trolled by soldiers, with a military deadline sur- 
rounding the entire zone. 

Oppositionists openly express the opinion 
that despite any legislation which may be ap- 
proved by Congress, the President will be un- 
able to restore the University of Havana and 
other higher institutions to their normal status. 
A majority of the students will not enroll nor 
will the faculty return. 

At present, it is said, there is no prospect of 
immediate action on the part of Congress, since 
the lower house is unable to muster a quorum. 
The new Congress convened on April 3, but no 
legislation can be approved until the courts 
hand down decisions in the election fraud cases 
now pending against seventy of the newly 
elected Representatives. 

ADULT EDUCATION BY RADIO IN THE 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 


A sysTeM of adult education by radio by 
means of listening centers in the Kentucky 


mountains has been inaugurated by the Univer- 
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sity of Kentucky in cooperation with the 
Kiwanis Clubs of the state, under the direction 
of Elmer G. Sulzer, director of radio studios 
at the university. This system, probably the 
most comprehensive of its kind hitherto 
planned, involves the establishment of fifty or 
more such centers in the more inaccessible 
portions of the mountains. 

Each listening center will be under local aus- 
pices, such as settlement schools, general stores, 
newspaper offices or community halls, where 
gatherings of from fifteen to thirty individuals 
can be accommodated. The centers will be kept 
open during the educational programs broadeast 
from the University of Kentucky, as well as for 
other programs of value. Local people will be 
encouraged to attend these programs. A sys- 
tem of centralized supervision of control by the 
university is planned. 

The lack of radio sets in the Kentucky moun- 
tains is for the most part unappreciated by 
those living in other parts of the state. Ac- 
cording to the 1930 census Elliott County had 
but eight families supplied with radio sets and 
Leslie had eleven. The establishment of the lis- 
tening centers will bring to thousands of eastern 
Kentuckians the educational, vocational and 
modernizing effects of radio which they have 
hitherto been denied. 

The University of Kentucky has broadeast 
from their own studios in Lexington educa- 
tional programs for over four years through 
the cooperation of WHAS, Louisville. Five 
programs weekly in agriculture are prepared 
by L. C. Brewer, of the College of Agriculture, 
in such a way as to be of specific value and 
benefit to farm families. Five programs in 
edueation are usually arranged in weekly series 
of from four to ten talks. These include geog- 
raphy, literature, poetry, current events, book 
reviews, law, astronomy, foreign affairs, music 
and art. The entire staff of specialists at the 
University of Kentucky is made available to the 
citizens of Kentucky through these programs 
which are written in a simple fashion and are 
enjoyable whether or not the listener has had a 
college education. Five to seven musical pro- 
grams covering all types of musi¢ are also 
broadeast each week from the university 
studios. In addition there are broadcast pro- 
grams from the American School of the Air, 
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the Damrosch Concerts, talks on business and 
current events. 

The first center will be installed on June 3 at 
Athena School, Cow Creek, under the manage- 
ment of the Rev. Albert Tull. Cow Creek is 
about eight miles from Booneville, the county 
seat, on a branch stream of the south fork of 
the Kentucky River. Other centers will be es- 
tablished as rapidly as suitable arrangements 
can be made. 


FREE TUITION FOR UNEMPLOYED 
GRADUATE STUDENTS AT 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 

THE trustees of Oberlin College have recently 
authorized the offering of tuition free next year 
to members of the present senior class in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. The offer ap- 
plies to the members of that class who would be 
eligible for graduate work and who are unable 
to find other employment. 

No degree will be granted, under the pro- 
posed arrangement, nor can the record of work 
done be transferred to another school, until the 
tuition fee is paid. The work will be on record 
at the college, however, and will be formally 
credited whenever the payment is made. If the 
student does not seek academic credit or a de- 
gree, the fee need not be paid at all. 

Candidates for graduate study under this 
plan must have the usual B average required of 
all graduate students, and must take a full 
schedule of work. It is also understood that 
students under this plan shall not receive schol- 
arship aid, board and room jobs or other forms 
of campus employment that would normally 
go to undergraduates or paying graduate stu- 
dents. In this way, the college hopes that it 
may be able to help its recent graduates by of- 
fering them free facilities for further study, 
without imperilling the interests of the regular 
student body, many of whom must have work 
in order to meet expenses. 

The graduate student who wishes to avail 
himself of this opportunity may therefore at- 
tend Oberlin College on a $300-$400 budget 
for the year, as compared with the $600-$700 
budget that would otherwise be required.— 
D. H, 

THE TOME PLAN OF TUITION 
REDUCTION 

R. J. SHortiipce, head master of Tome 

School, Port Deposit, Maryland, has announced 
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for next year a unique plan of tuition reduction 
that gives the parents the advantage of any sav- 
ings due to increased enrolment of students. A 
survey of over two hundred private schools con- 
ducted by the school’s enrolment counsel, shows 
that while forty per cent. of the country’s 
boarding schools are reducing rates for next 
year, very few of the leading eastern schools 
for boys are doing so. Most head masters say 
that smaller enrolments with continued high 
overhead prevents a reduction. 

The endowed boarding school, according to 
Mr. Shortlidge, is under obligation in times like 
these to give its patrons the very lowest rates 
possible without lowering teaching efficiency or 
care of pupils. The trustees of Tome have 
guaranteed a reduction of $200 in the tuition 
rate, with the anticipation of the school’s enrol- 
ment to reach a hundred boys as a minimum. 
If one hundred fifty are enrolled, $225 more 
will be saved each parent; if two hundred are 
enrolled, the rate will drop another $125. 

This plan, if suecessful, may be more widely 
adopted among the independent endowed board- 
ing schools, since it provides for balancing the 
budget and at the same time encouraging enrol- 
ments by lowered tuition. It differs from the 
well-known Kent School Plan, where each par- 
ent is told the average cost per pupil and is 
asked to write a check for as large an amount 
as conscience and income will permit. 

Mr. Shortlidge succeeded to the headmaster- 
ship of the Tome Schoo! a year ago. He was 
previously head of Storm King School, New 
York, and had, for nineteen years, been as- 
sistant head master at Choate School, Connec- 
ticut. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF DREXEL 
INSTITUTE 

Tue Summer Session of Drexel Institute, be- 
ginning on July 3 and continuing until August 
12, offers courses in home economics, business 
administration, retailing and library science. 

Undergraduate courses in home economics are 
available for teachers who wish to qualify for 
renewal of state certificates; junior college stu- 
dents who wish to qualify for degrees; students 
who wish to shorten the usual college period of 
training; teachers desiring special professional 
courses, women interested in special home- 
making courses, and for regular retailing stu- 
dents. 
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Graduate courses in home economics are 
offered in food and nutrition, textiles and cloth- 
ing, institutional administration and a number 
of minor divisions. All lead to the master of 
science degree in home economics. 

The School of Business Administration offers 
courses for those who desire to take advanced 
college credits toward a degree; those desiring 
to qualify for teaching certificates in the com- 
mercial field and for those desiring to add 
commercial subjects to their teaching eertifi- 
cates. Each course is accredited toward ad- 
vanced certification of teachers, and is accepted 
as credit in the Drexel School of Business Ad- 
ministration toward the degree of bachelor of 
science in commerce. 


admission to the summer 


Applicants for 
courses in school library work should be either 
college graduates or holders of teaching cer- 
tificates. This course is especially designed for 
school librarians or assistants; teachers who are 
teachers who 


part-time school librarians, or 


wish to become school librarians. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR ENGI- 
NEERING TEACHERS 

Tue Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, which organized its Summer 
School for Engineering Teachers in 1927, an- 
nounces that the session for 1933 will be devoted 
to the teaching of mining and metallurgical en- 
gineering. It will be held at the University of 
Wisconsin from July 5 to 25, inelusive, under 
the leadership of Professor Richard S. MecCatf- 
fery, head of the department of mining and 
metallurgical engineering, as local director of 
the session, and Professor Ben Elliott, of the 
department of mechanical engineering, of the 
same institution, as secretary. 

As usual with the summer session of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, the work will center around methods of 
teaching and the content of courses. The pro- 
gram is to be conducted in two major parts: 
Part I will comprise a series of lectures, diseus- 
sions and seminars, to be attended by all of 


those enrolled. Part II will be divided into 


parallel divisions, one comprising topies of in- 
terest to teachers of mining engineering, petro- 
leum engineering, geology and related subjects, 
and the other comprising topics of interest to 
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teachers of the various branches of metallurgi- 
eal engineering. 

The staff will include teachers from this field 
of engineering education as well as engineers 
and scientific men drawn from the field of in- 
dustrial practise. Members of the staff will in- 
clude Professors T. T. Read, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; W. B. Plank, of Lafayette College; H. 
M. Boylston, of the Case School of Applied Sei- 
ence; Charles H. Fulton, of the Missouri School 
of Mines and Metallurgy, and others. 

Sinee its establishment the school has at- 
tracted over 1,000 teachers to its various ses- 
sions, which have included all the principal 
divisions of engineering curricula. 

Harry P. Hammond, professor of civil engi- 
neering at the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, under whose leadership the school was es- 
tablished, is the general director. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Suspension of the Summer Session of the 

University of Wisconsin was considered as a 

means of balancing the university’s budget 

during the coming year, but it has been agreed 
that since extensive announcements and ar- 
rangements determined last December have at 
least morally obligated the university to the 

publie and to the staff for the summer of 1933, 

the school this year should be held. 

More than 300 faculty members of the state 
university will teach in the school. Although 
the session is to be put on an entirely self- 
supporting basis, extensive courses in all de- 
partments will be given. 

Besides all the regular courses of study dur- 
ing the 1933 session, ten especially planned 
or modified courses of study designed to give 
students an insight into the current social, 
political and economic problems which make 
up the grave crisis facing state, nation and 
the world during the present time are being 
offered. 

These courses are: Current economic prob- 
lems, to be given by the entire staff of the 
economics department; “The Contemporary In- 
ternational Scene,” by Professor Walter R. 
Sharp; “Practical Problems of Present-Day 
Democracy,” by Professor John T. Salter; 
“The League of Nations and World Recovery,” 
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by Professor Sharp; “Poverty and its Relief, 
and Contemporary Social Work,” by Professor 
John L. Gillin; “Rural Social Trends,” by J. H. 
Kolb; “Current Problems in Physical Eduea- 
tion and Recreation,” by Professor Blanche 
M. Trilling, and “Current Problems of School 
Finance and Business Elements of Eduea- 
tional Administration,” by Professor John Guy 
Fowlkes, of the School of Education. 

All the courses in the summer school are 
planned to meet the needs of graduate and 
undergraduate students of colleges, technical 
schools and universities; of teachers and super- 
visors in secondary schools, normal schools, 
colleges and universities, and of professional 
men and women. 

That unusual interest is being shown in the 
plans this year is evidenced by the fact that 
more than 30,000 preliminary bulletins on the 
school have been sent out from the office of 
Dr. Scott H. Goodnight, dean of the school. 
In addition, about 5,000 posters advertising the 
school have been put up, and more than 13,000 
general bulletins containing detailed informa- 
tion on the hundreds of courses of study being 
offered are now in the process of distribution. 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON RADIO IN EDUCATION 

Tue third annual assembly of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Edueation was 
held on May 19 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
according to an announcement made by Dr. 
Levering Tyson, secretary and director of the 
council. While “The Future of Educational 
Broadeasting in the United States” was the 
general subject for this year’s assembly, topics 
of current interest were, however, discussed. 

Speakers at the 1933 assembly included Hec- 
tor Charlesworth, chairman of the Canadian 
Radio Broadeasting Commission; Lloyd Espen- 
schied, American representative to the Madrid 
Radio Conferenee; Harold A. La Fount, of the 
Federal Radio Commission; Mrs. Sidonie 
Gruenberg, of the Child Study Association; 
Felix Morley, of the Brookings Institution at 
Washington; Professor H. 8. Hettinger, of the 
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University of Pennsylvania, and Miss Katharine 
Ludington, of the National League of Women 
Voters. 

Specifie topies discussed included the finane- 
ing of educational programs, proper programs 
for children, the radio as a social force, the lis- 
tener’s opinion of broadeasting and the regula- 
tion of broadeasting. These discussions were 
led by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
president of Cornell University; Colonel Wil- 
liam J. Donovan and Dr. George E. Vincent, all 
members of the council’s board of directors. 

The council, which is headed by Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan, of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, was organized in 1930 following a meet- 
ing of a small group of edueators, who gathered 
in New York to discuss broadcasting as a me- 
dium of transmitting education. In December, 
1931, it was incorporated in New York and at 
the present time has an active membership of 
sixty representatives of education, government, 
industry and the general public. 

Committees on economies, chemistry, history, 
civie education, Italian, labor, policy and fi- 
nance, psychology and parent education, as well 
ac a committee of engineers to study the me- 
chanical side of broadeasting, have been ap- 
pointed by the council. The possibility of set- 
ting up local councils in various cities has also 
been considered, and, according to Dr. Tyson, 
the council hopes soon to authorize such bodies, 
to be in charge of educational broadcasting in 
their communities. 

Active membership in the council is limited, 
but associate memberships are open to indi- 
viduals expressing an interest in the council’s 
program. Among the active members of the 
council are Newton D. Baker; Norman H. 
Davis; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University; Professor John 
Dewey; Dr. Meta Glass, president of Sweet 
Briar College; Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College; Walter Lipp- 
mann, of The New York Herald Tribune, and 
Frank O. Lowden, formerly Governor of Ili- 


nois. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


JosepH Roster, president of the National 
Edueation Association, writes: “The National 


idueation Association will hold its annual con- 
vention in the City of Chicago, from July 1 
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to 7. In view of the educational situation in 
our country this will be one of the most im- 
portant conventions in the history of the asso- 
ciation. Problems dealing with economic con- 
ditions as they affect public education, educa- 
tional leadership, the personnel of the teaching 
profession and new evaluations of education 
and its results, will provide topics for discus- 
sion. At that time the social and economic 
forces of our country will be on the threshold 
It will be a time for new visions 
and ideals. Here in this great educational 
gathering our leadership and profession will 
sense the spirit of a new age. Out of the re- 
verses of recent years there will be emerging 
a brighter day for education. The teaching 
profession must meet the challenge of our 
times with renewed faith and courage. Chicago 
should be the mecca of the educational hosts 


next summer.” 


of a new era. 


JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, president of Princeton 
University for twenty years until his retire- 
ment last June as president emeritus, was 
killed on May 16 in an accident to the car 
that he was driving. Mrs. Hibben was seri- 
ously injured. Prior to becoming president 
of the university in 1912, Dr. Hibben had 
been Stuart professor of logic. He was born 
in Peoria, Illinois, on April 19, 1861. 

Dr. EvuGENE A. COLLIGAN, associate superin- 
tendent of the New York City schools, was 
elected president of Hunter College by the 
Board of Higher Education at a meeting held 
on May 16. 

Dr. Watter D. Cockine, of Nashville, has 
recently been appointed Tennessee State Com- 
missioner of Education. Dr. Cocking, who is 
a native of Iowa, held a number of educational 
positions prior to becoming commissioner. He 
was at one time assistant superintendent at San 
Antonio, Texas, a former director of curriculum 
at St. Louis, and more recently has been pro- 
fessor of school administration at Peabody 


College. 


Dr. T. A. Harmon, head of the department 
of psychology of Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, has been elected president of the Southern 
State Normal School, at Springfield, South 
The appointment is to take effect on 


Dakota. 
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July 1. He succeeds Dr. Carl G. Lawrence, 
who was recently appointed in the place of 
David A. Anderson as president of the North- 
ern Normal and Industrial School at Aber- 
deen. 

V. A. Lowry, formerly instructor in biology 
and dean of men at Eastern State Teachers 
College, Madison, South Dakota, has been ap- 
pointed president of the school, the appoint- 
ment to take effect on July 1. Dr. E. A. Bixler, 
director of teacher training and dean, has been 
acting president. 

Dr. JOSEPH Quincy ADAMS, who resigned in 
1931 from the professorship of English at Cor- 
nell University to become head of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed editor-in-chief of the Variorum 
Shakespeare. 

A CELEBRATION in honor of Dr. Joseph H. 
Apple was held on May 13 to commemorate his 
forty years’ service at Hood College, of which 
he became first president in 1893. 


Dr. JAMES M. Kieran, who will retire as 
president of Hunter College in June, was the 
guest of honor at a tea on May 10 given by the 
student executive committee and the Faculty 
Club of the Bronx Buildings of Hunter College. 


THE National Institute of Social Sciences at 
its annual dinner on May 11 in the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, presented gold 
medals to Newton D. Baker, Evangeline Booth 
and Clifford Whittingham Beers, founder of 
the National Commitee for Mental Hygiene, for 
“distinguished services rendered to humanity.” 
Dr. C. Stuart Gager, director of the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden, president of the institute, 
presided. The presentation speeches were de- 
livered by Daniel Willard, president of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad; the Rev. Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise, rabbi of the Free Synagogue, and Dr. 
Haven Emerson, professor of public health and 
director of the Institute of Public Health of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Colum- 
bia University. 

Dr. M. P. SHAwKeEY, president of Marshall 
College, is recovering in a New York hospital 
from an illness following a major operation. 


Mr. Frank O. Hott, registrar of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was elected president of the 
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American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
at the annual convention in Chicago, April 18, 
19 and 20. 


Dr. CHartes A. Rice, superintendent of 
schools of Portland, Oregon, has been elected 
president of the Inland Empire Education 
Association. 

Dean M. Hickson, principal of Lancaster 
High School, has been elected president of the 
Ohio High School Principals Association. 


Proressor SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE has been 
appointed dean of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. Professor Case, a stu- 
dent of early Christian history, has been a 
member of the divinity faculty at Chicago since 
1908. He will sueceed Dean Shailer Mathews, 
who retires on June 30 at the age of seventy 
years. 

Dr. Witu1Am Henry Hume, for thirty-nine 
years a member of the faculty of Flora Stone 
Mather College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will resign as professor and 
head of the department of English at com- 
mencement on June 15. He will sail at once, 
with Mrs. Hulme, for Europe, to spend most 
of the following year in Italy, planning to re- 
turn to Cleveland to undertake further study 
in Chaucer. On the afternoon of May 14 the 
Alumnae Association of Mather College gave 
a tea in honor of Dr. Hulme in Guilford House. 


Dr. GeorGe Boas has been promoted to be 
professor of the history of philosophy at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. Epitn Ayres, of New York University, 
has been appointed to the faculty of Connecti- 
cut College as visiting professor of economics. 
She is at the present time in London on a Social 
Science Research Council fellowship making a 
historical study of consumption in England. 


Dr. D. K. Brace, professor of physical edu- 
cation at the University of Texas, will serve as 
a visiting member of the faculty of the State 
University of Iowa during the second term of 
the summer session. He will teach two courses 
and will supervise part of the seminar work in 
physical education. 


THE Rev. Dr. Epwarp P. Tivnan has re- 
turned to the United States after spending 
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seven months abroad. Dr. Tivnan was presi- 
dent of Fordham University from 1919 to 1924, 
leaving in order to organize Weston College, of 
which he was president from 1924 to 1931. He 
spent five months in Rome and two in the Holy 
Land as representative of American Jesuit col- 
leges on a committee formed to revise the study 
courses in Jesuit schools throughout the world. 


Unver the direction of Dr. Thomas Russell 
Garth, professor of experimental psychology at 
the University of Denver, a visit was recently 
made to the Haskell Institute at Lawrence, 
Kansas, to study the physical skill of the In- 
dians as compared to that of whites. A study 
also was made of personality as shown by a 
group of select, advanced Indian students at 
the institute. 


Dr. Frep M. Hunter, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, delivered the address for the 
annual honors convocation at the University of 
Nebraska on April 10. This is the convocation 
at which recognition is given to the students 
of high scholarship and to those organizations 
which emphasize high scholastic ideals and at- 
tainments. Chancellor Hunter spoke on “The 
University and Social Change.” 


Newton D. Baker was the speaker on May 
19 at a special convocation at Amherst College. 


Dr. MaLBONE W. GRAHAM, professor of po- 
litical science, delivered the annual faculty re- 
search lecture on May 15 at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, his subject being 
“In Quest of the Law of Recognition.” 


Dr. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, professor of 
mathematics at the University of North Caro- 
lina and biographer of Bernard Shaw, will be 
the principal speaker at the Commencement 
Exercises at Catawba College on May 30. At 
this time he will receive the degree of doctor 
of letters. 


THE fortieth commencement of Hood College, 
Frederick, Maryland, takes place on June 5. 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, senior secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, will be the 
speaker. The speaker for the Baccalaureate 
Service on June 4 will be the Rev. Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, president of the International So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. 
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Dr. J. E. Weaver, professor of plant ecology 
at the University of Nebraska, gave the annual 
Sigma Xi address at the Kansas State College. 
His subject was “The Prairie: its Significance 
and Beauty.” 

THE 1933 Delta Omega Lecture at Yale Uni- 
versity was given on April 24 by Hon. Homer 
Folks, of New York City. His subject was 
“Public Health and Social Service.’ 


, 


Dr. Roy CHapmMan ANDREWS, of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, gave a public 
lecture under the auspices of the People’s Mu- 
seum Association, on his travels in the Gobi 
Desert, illustrated by motion pictures, at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts on April 23. 


Proressor H. H. PLAsketrt, who was asso- 
ciate and professor of astrophysics at Harvard 
University from 1928 until 1932, when he was 
elected to the Savilian professorship of astron- 
omy at the University of Oxford, delivered his 
inaugural address on April 28 on “The Place 
of Observation in Astronomy.” 


THE Rev. Dr. S. E. GReEENAWALT, professor 
emeritus of Bible and comparative religion in 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, died on 
May 11, at the age of seventy-four years. 


ARTHUR RINGGOLD SPENCER, for many years 
assistant to the dean of the college at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died on May 11, in 
his fifty-fifth year. 

Aw Associated Press dispateh reports that 
Professor Frank Faulkinberry, Latin teacher, 
athletic coach at the Middle Tennessee Teach- 
ers College and former all-Southern tackle on 
the University of the South football team, was 
found shot to death in the garage at his home 
on May 13. He is thought to have committed 
suicide. 

Proressor WiLuIAM S. Gray, dean of the 
School of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. James F. Hosie, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and other members of the 
teaching profession will take part in the confer- 
ences on elementary English and high school 
and college English to be held under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of Teachers of 
English during the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation convention in Chicago to be held from 
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The conference on elementary 
Among the sub- 


July 1 to 7. 
English will meet on July 3. 
jects to be taken up are reading and letter writ- 
ing in the grades, some disputed values in chil- 
dren’s literature and the mechanics of elemen- 
tary English instruction. On the same day, Dr. 
Walter Barnes, professor of education in New 
York University, will speak before the National 
Edueation Association on “English in Life and 
in Sehool.” At the high school and college 
English conference, planned for July 5, the 
principal topics of discussion will be creative 
writing, English programs and the English eur- 
riculum. 


SPEECHES by Newton D. Baker and Sir 
Francis Wylie have been announced for the 
program of the first reunion of Canadian and 
American Rhodes scholars, to be held at 
Swarthmore College from June 4 to 6, during 
the commencement period. One hundred and 
fifty former Rhodes scholars and their wives are 
expected. The college’s commencement address 
will be delivered by Sir Francis Wylie on June 
5, and that evening a dinner will be given in 
his honor. For more than twenty-five years 
prior to his resignation in July, 1931, Sir 
Francis was Oxford secretary to the Rhodes 
trustees. Willard Sperry, first Rhodes scholar 
from Michigan and now dean of the Theological 
School at Harvard University, will give the bac- 
calaureate sermon on June 4. C. F. Tucker 
Brooke, also of the first group of Rhodes men 
and now a professor of English at Yale Univer- 
sity, will give the Phi Beta Kappa address. At 
a conference on the final day of the reunion, 
June 6, Mr. Baker will discuss possible steps 
of an international character to relieve the pres- 
ent economic situation or to prevent similar 


crises in the future. 


A PLAN for immediate payment of long over- 
due salaries to Chicago teachers, who were 
owed for the entire current school year, has 
been approved in informal conferences of 
Chicago bankers and members of the Board 
of Edueation. According to this plan, the 
banks would buy 1932 tax anticipation war- 
rants in sufficient amounts to furnish $12,500,- 
000, on the provision that the school board 
regarding warrant sale 
The resolution as 


adopt a_ resolution 
satisfactory to the banks. 
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recommended by the bankers has been inform- 
ally approved by the school board vote. On 
May 12, from a different source, teachers re- 
ceived cash pay for September, 1932. <A citi- 
zens’ drive for the sale of tax warrants 
brought in the largest part of this amount, 
which, with additions from other sources, 


totaled $3,400,000. 


ACCORDING to The Christian Science Monitor, 
a bill making the governor of the state virtual 
dictator over educational institutions has been 
passed by the Colorado Legislature. Sponsors 
of the measure say it will save taxpayers more 
than $1,000,000 yearly. It authorizes and di- 
rects the Governor to eliminate duplication of 
courses offered at the various state institutions 
of higher learning, and to regroup, reorganize 
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and consolidate courses and departments in the 
institutions. The Governor also receives power 
to close, for financial reasons, any of the edu- 
cational institutions belonging to the State for 
a period not exceeding two years. The drastic 
measure was adopted following legislative hear- 
ings concerning alleged extravagant expendi- 
tures of some of the colleges and universities 
in the state. Some testimony of almost hu- 
morous character, brought out during the con- 
siderations, was to the effect that courses in 
manicuring, rouge and cold cream application, 
searf dancing for boys, millinery and folk 
dancing were given in the colleges. It was 
charged that bulletins issued at considerable 
cost were frequently written by persons of 
little practical experience. 


DISCUSSION 


ON THE IMPROPER USE OF PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL TESTS 


DurinG the International Congress of Psy- 
chology, held at New Haven in 1929, Professor 
William Stern asked if in this country the wide- 
spread use of and acquaintance with tests of 
intelligence might not in some instances in- 
validate the results found with them. He be- 
lieved there was danger in the increasing 
familiarity with the tests on the part of teach- 
ers, school administrators, pupils and the public 
at large. If this increased familiarity is great 
and wide-spread, we must recognize that the 
danger mentioned by Dr. Stern is a very real 
one. For it is elemental and obvious that one 
of the values of objective psychological tests is 
their objectivity and uniformity. And I would 
maintain that many—psychologists, educators 
and others—are contributing, either wittingly 
or unwittingly, to the creation of difficulties and 
dangers by their practises; consequently, they 
contribute to a reduction in the validity of their 
results and conelusions. 

Specifically, I refer first to the practise of 
publishing, in certain text-books, in complete 
form or in large part some of the more common 
and important tests for “all and sundry” to 
behold and to do with as they will. This prac- 
tise would not present a serious problem if the 
materials thus displayed were not misused; or 


better still, if they were not used at all, except 
by perfectly qualified persons. To be sure, it 
is desirable for the author of a text-book to 
employ illustrative materials in his presenta- 
tion of problems of test construction, of theo- 
retical principles and of the psychological funce- 
tions involved. But a text-book dealing with 
testing should give little more than a minimum 
of illustrative materials. For the rest, it seems 
altogether reasonable to depend upon the in- 
structor to supply whatever further illustra- 
tions he thinks necessary. This, however, is a 
very different matter from the publication of 
tests in their entirety in a large number of 
books. It should be clear that such wide-spread 
publication makes it possible for unqualified in- 
dividuals—parents and parlor psychologists— 
to misuse the tests by coaching children or by 
familiarizing them with the nature of the mate- 
rials. This has in fact happened. I need not 
labor the point that such a practise destroys, 
in part, the value of psychological testing. 
Furthermore, to make the bare tests available 
to unqualified persons, who are without a back- 
ground and training in the scales’ derivation, 
use and interpretation is to subject the tests 
to serious misapprehension, as well as to misuse. 
I would suggest, therefore, that psychologists 
and educators omit tests from their books, ex- 
cept for a minimum of illustrative materials. If 
certain writers wish to “educate” the layman in 
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regard to mental and scholastic testing, they ean 
still do so without reproducing the actual scales 
themselves. I would suggest, further, that pub- 
lishers and distributors of tests be enlisted in a 
cooperative effort to keep the tests out of the 
hands of all save properly accredited persons. 
Psychological and educational tests are tools of 
investigation; they form the basis of important 
experiments, and they furnish the data for sig- 
nificant theory and practise. They, therefore, 
ought to be scrupulously safeguarded. 

A second problem—which is really part of the 
first—is the need of developing in all teachers 
and school principals an appreciation of educa- 
tional and scientific responsibility. Recently it 
has come to my attention that in a rather large 
city school system, where psychological and edu- 
cational tests are regularly used, principals and 
teachers in some of the schools actually coach 
their pupils in preparation for the examinations. 
If, for example, one form of a certain test— 
psychological or scholastic—is to be admin- 
istered, the teachers, under the direction of the 
principal, will give their pupils practise in an- 
other form of the same test. If alternate forms 
are not available, these teachers and principals 
will give practise in the types of materials and 
questions of the tests which are to be employed. 
I have little doubt, also, that where such un- 
ethical and unscientific practises are not en- 
couraged by the principal, there will be found 
some teachers who take matters into their own 
hands. On the contrary, there are teachers with 
a greater sense of professional responsibility 
than their principals and who object to these 
malpractise. But their positions would be 
jeopardized if they made known their protests; 
so they remain silent. It is probably true that 
the number of teachers, principals and others 
who are guilty of such malpractise is relatively 
small; but even a very small number may create 
a serious situation. Aside, also, from the ques- 
tion of validity of results, we must deplore the 
fact that there are educators who are so seri- 
ously unprofessional in their practises. They 
are to be classed with the unethical lawyer and 
the unethical physician. 

Yet our criticism in this matter should not be 
directed entirely against the offending teachers 


and principals. The fault rests in part with 


those administrative officers of the schools whose 
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judgment of a teacher’s or a principal’s effec- 
tiveness and worth depends largely upon the 
performance and “showing” of their pupils on 
examinations. It is natural, therefore, that 
those who are being judged should want their 
products to be as good as possible. But it is 
unfortunate that all are not scrupulous in the 
methods they employ. Indeed, I am not sug- 
gesting that objective tests be discontinued in 
the rating of teachers, but I do maintain that 
the proper use of tests by administrators and 
supervisors will reduce the malpractises to a 
minimum. 

Unless we can keep mental and scholastic 
tests from the hands of the unqualified, though 
perhaps well-meaning, persons to whom they are 
now made available; and unless we can be cer- 
tain of the professional and scientific integrity 
of those to whom the tests are entrusted, we 
must expect the dangers and difficulties which 
decrease the validity of our results, as Professor 
Stern feared they might. 

Frank §S. FREEMAN 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


SOME UNDESIRABLE TYPES OF SALES- 
MANSHIP IN OUR SCHOOLS 


THE repeated appearance of indiscriminate 
salesmen demanding some of the school man’s 
time constitutes a major problem, especially 
during these depression days. The selling fra- 
ternity knows that teachers and school people 
generally are among the most likely subjects for 
solicitation. At least, they have been employed 
consistently and have therefore been presumed 
to have money to spend. As a result, schools 
are literally deluged by scores of persistent 
salesmen who are often out to get business 
under the guise of some smooth-sounding educa- 
tional proposition. 

One of the worst offenders has been the in- 
surance agent, especially the type that professes 
to represent a concern whose major activity is 
that of protecting the health of teachers. No 
fewer than five such dispensers of health in- 
surance have made overtures to the writer within 
the current year, and each has represented a 
separate and distinct organization. More than 
this, at least three other insurance agencies have 
sent men to interview the school personnel in 
the local system. It has reached such a state 
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of annoyance that the teachers themselves have 
requested office refusal to the admittance of any 
and all insurance men, be they reputable or 
otherwise. Insurance itself is fine and worthy, 
but there is a time and place for legitimate 
solicitation, which ean hardly be allowed either 
in school or on school time. 

Another offender is the magazine salesman 
who poses as the teacher’s friend and coworker. 
He may be a college boy paying his tuition out 
of commissions for the sale of a nationally 
known publication; he may be the agent of a 
distributing organization which allows commis- 
sions on the elub plan of selling; or he may be 
a special school representative of the same 
company, whose job it is to visit the schools 
and inaugurate a drive for a week’s duration in 
the community. The latter type knows the 
psychological tricks conducive to the successful 
accomplishment of large magazine sales by ar- 
ranging rival teams among the pupils, 11:0 then 
canvass the town for subscriptions, saying to the 
housewives that they are raising funds for the 
purchase of stage equipment or the annual 
Washington excursion. Each sale means a com- 
mission for the school, but it also means swollen 
subseription lists for the company’s circulation 
department and attendant results in its advertis- 
ing pages. 

There is a third type of annoyer to the school 
man in the individual who has something “in- 
dispensable” to the pupils. Usually, this takes 
the form of a prepared address or lecture which 
is delivered in assembly by the sponsor, whose 
business it is to travel hither and yon getting 
what money he can out of the schools. Fre- 
quently his messages are worth while; often 
they are not. His methods vary. One may 
charge a flat rate for his services; another may 
ask a nominal fee from each pupil in a pre- 
arranged pep talk, with the idea of allowing 
admission to all pupils eventually, whether they 
are able to pay or not; or again, another may 
rely solely upon a collection as remuneration 
for his hour’s effort. All are impressive in their 
statements to schoolmen that they would not at 
all allow such admission privileges or charge so 
low a fee if conditions were not financially bad 
at present. All are convinced of the merit of 
their endeavors and their consequent need in 
the schools. 
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Despite regulations locally or school policies 
nationally, there continue to be violations of 
good selling procedure among many individuals. 
Some will knock at a classroom door, interrupt- 
ing a teaching situation, and ask to see the 
principal or superintendent, who may or may 
not be present. Some, having seen the prin- 
cipal or superintendent, and having been given 
permission to interview teachers upon dismissal 
from the duties of the day, will proceed directly 
to another building and interrupt the teachers 
there before the time agreed upon. Others, the 
rudest of the rude, will begin interrupting 
teachers on the first floor of a building without 
any prior arrangement in the office, in the hope 
that the principal is not within the building or 
that their nefarious business will not be re- 
ported. 

Two instances, within the experience and 
knowledge of the writer, are cases in point. The 
first occurred several years ago, and the 
offenders were a group of young men of the 
high-powered salesman type. They were selling 
magazines. The writer at the time was prin- 
cipal of a high school in a near-by town and was 
therefore indirectly associated with the schools 
and teachers of his present incumbency. In 
the morning of a certain fall day, the above- 
mentioned salesmen breezed into school, and, 
without asking permission, began to solicit the 
teachers. Each one worked in a separate part 
of the building. They did not get far before 
the high-school instructors became suspicious 
and some refused them a hearing. With this 
cool reception, they hastily left the building and 
sped out of town in a high-powered car, which 
bore the license tags of an adjoining state. 
That same evening, the writer was visiting 
friends in his present locality, and to his sur- 
prise was told of a similar visit into the grade 
school by the same individuals. There they were 
given a hearing of a different nature. On being 
told by one of the teachers that permission must 
first be obtained from the principal’s office be- 
fore solicitation of teachers could take place, the 
young men stated that they would secure such 
permission before going further. Almost 
directly after the door’s closing, they were de- 
tected knocking at the next teacher’s door. This 
trickery inspired action on the part of the first 
teacher who immediately sent a pupil to sum- 
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mon the principal from another building. When 
he arrived, accompanied by the town constable, 
no questions were asked, but each of the sales- 
men was order to proceed to the borough build- 
ing, where stiff fines were imposed upon the 
group for their untoward infraction of the 
inviolability of school teachers while on duty. 
The other case happened last year. One 
spring afternoon at approximately a quarter of 
four, the writer was coming down the steps lead- 
ing to the ground floor of the high school when 
he observed a well-dressed young man in a 
rather spirited conversation with an indignant 
and protesting teacher. Both were in the door- 
way of the classroom and the pupils were en- 
joying their temporary respite immensely. 
Upon being requested directly to cease the in- 
terview and come to the office for explanation, 
the young man, a magazine salesman, protested 
in no uncertain terms and stated a pretended 
lack of knowledge that permission must first be 
obtained for an interview with teachers or that 
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their solicitation while on duty could not be 
condoned in any school system. Needless to 
say, this rude method of approach by salesmen 
can not be upheld and should certainly not be 
permitted in schools. 

There are countless hundreds of reputable, 
gentlemanly sales people who travel for stand- 
ard concerns and who never violate good taste 
in their school dealings. These praiseworthy 
persons demand protection from injury to their 
reputations such as might grow out of the con- 
tinued practises of the other abominable group 
described above. Many of the best moments 
of any schoolman are spent in the presence of 
the real gentlemen of the selling fraternity, with 
whom there can be no quarrel. The time has 
come, however, for an aroused indignation on 
the part of school people generally to assert 
itself against the other far less desirable type— 
the “salesman pest.” 

GERALD E. Norp 

BESSEMER, PENNSYLVANIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


TRIBUTE TO DR. G. W. A. LUCKEY 


THE death of Dr. G. W. A. Luckey, noted 
in ScHOOL AND Society’s issue of April 29, 
prompts me to write this appreciation. It 
seems fitting that it should appear in a journal 
to which he had contributed notable articles. 

Intimate association with Dr. Luckey for sev- 
eral years impressed upon me characteristic 
qualities of this outstanding schoolman. He 
had an unusually effective preparation for his 
work. It was broad and varied, professional 
and practical, scientific and general. He was 
rewarded with all the degrees which a university 
assigns to scholarship. His experience gave him 
insight into rural and city schools, elementary 
and high schools, as well as into the work of 
superintendence and university teaching and 
administration. Added to this was the “human 
touch” which is an indispensable complement of 
any set of qualities or any scholastie attain- 
ments. All this fitted him admirably for or- 
ganizing and directing a university department 


of education. It is difficult to see how any one 


without such a background of experience and 
personal qualities could successfully administer 


such a department, which demands not merely 
a knowledge of educational doctrine and theory, 
but more particularly practical experience—a 
common sense, thoughtful and comprehensive 
study of actual public school conditions through 
actual experience. It was this, I take it, more 
than anything else, that made Dr. Luckey one of 
the most sanely progressive schoolmen I have 
ever met, a man with few equals. 

Solid ability and steady, quiet and effective 
work free from personal advertising character- 
ized him in what was probably his greatest un- 
dertaking in the educational field. With slender 
financial resources he developed and organized 
a notable department of education in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, beginning in the early days 
of departments of education which are compar- 
atively recent additions to university schedules. 
He was the head of this department and eventu- 
ally was made dean of the Graduate School of 
Education of the university. His training and 
his rare judgment combined to make his depart- 
ment a power in the state and a major influence 
in its publie school system, an enviable distine- 
tion for any man. 

Dr. Luckey’s later work was that of specialist 
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in the United States Bureau of Education, now 
called the Office of Education. His work in 
the bureau was highly regarded and his retire- 
ment brought keen regret among his associates, 
who were impressed with its value. In connec- 
tion with this work, and before and since, Dr. 
Luckey contributed many valuable monographs 
on educational subjects which finely supplement 
his achievements as teacher and administrator. 

Dr. Luckey was a member of many eduea- 
tional organizations and was president of sev- 
eral of them. He was sent as a delegate of the 
American School Peace League to the Interna- 
tional Peace Conference at Geneva in 1912, a 
service that was particularly congenial to him. 

This tribute, including a brief outline of Dr. 
Luckey’s qualities and achievements, empha- 
sizes the breadth and thoroughness of his equip- 
ment for his chosen work. In his death educa- 
tion loses a leader and a builder. 


FRANK WEBSTER SMITH 


HOW MEXICO IS SOLVING HER PROB- 
LEM OF RACIAL DIFFERENCES 
THROUGH AN IMPROVED 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

THE problem of racial differences as con- 
cerns the educational system of a country is 
pushing itself into the foreground to-day. 
America is being forced into an awakened con- 
sciousness of the absurdity of adhering uncom- 
promisingly to antiquated pure race standards 
which have little application to the mixed race 
population that is known as the American of 
to-day. 

Mexico was early confronted with the neces- 
sity of adopting a mixed race standard. The 
pure race standard of white superiority was 
peculiar to the upper select sparsely scattered 
group, whereas in this country the pure racial 
stocks not only were made up of the upper 
class but also the mdidle and lower elasses. 

Mexico, stronger in its Ibero-Americanism 
than ever we have been in our Anglo-American- 
ism, early recognized its “mestisage” and the 
fact that, as a “new race,” it of necessity needed 
new concepts of life and “a moral strength and 
faith in their own ability,” as Vasconcelos, 
the noted Mexican educator, has said, in order 
to be able to contribute something new to 


civilization. May it not be that, from the great 
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strides that Mexico has made in the field of 
artistic accomplishment, we shall soon have to 
acknowledge at least one benefit from this sys- 
tem? 

It was only when Mexico had learned that 
when the dominating race holds itself apart, 
taking no interest in the life of the inferior 
races, the inferior race tends_ instinctively 
to reproduce in greater numbers, and that 
whereas if the superior race takes pains to edu- 
cate the inferior and to raise its standards, 
reproduction may be regulated and quality will 
have some chance to predominate over num- 
bers, that it was ready to consider the problem 
as one belonging to the educational field. The 
mixed race standards are in the ascendancy, but 
it is the pure race sentiment of the Indian por- 
tion of the population (about half of the total 
population) which forces the problem to-day, 
and it is their approach to the problem of in- 
corporating this individual that I am going to 
discuss in detail in order to show the applica- 
tion of the principle on which it works. 

When I was in Mexico last summer I made a 
special effort to get material from first-hand 
observation because I was particularly inter- 
ested in seeing how Mexico was handling this 
problem, thinking that we might learn some- 
thing from them. I had had some work here 
among the illiterate unincorporated foreign- 
blood element in our own population. The fact 
that there is so much yet to be done, as we all 
know, forms a menace to our democratic sys- 
tem of government, and it is the center of 
the present-day danger of the over-powering 
of the superior few by the uncivilized many. 
I knew from experience that I would have to 
go to one of their isolated mountain villages 
or to the pueblos where the major body of 
the unincorporated illiterate population is to 
The method, in itself, is very in- 
teresting. The little Indian boy has no knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language. With a half- 
frightened look yet stoic manner of deportment 
he is led into the classroom for the first time by 
the teacher who has managed to gain the friend- 
ship of the parents, perhaps through some kind 
deed, or only a sympathetic understanding of 
their problems. The child is put to work at 
some very simple task such as planting seeds 
in a little garden in one corner of the room at 


be found. 
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which several children are working. He is 
taught by repeated signs made by the teacher 
to connect certain actions with certain words 
and from that to a progressive knowledge of 
the name of everything that he uses. Soon he 
is able to exchange a few phrases with the 
other pupils in the room who are at work on 
similar tasks. After all, the principal thing is 
to develop the situation which will create a 
need for the tool Nature herself will 
prompt the acquisition of such a tool. 

After the language has been learned the pupil 
is not once neglected or left without help in his 
task of fitting himself into the civilization of 
which he is to form a part. Older students are 
encouraged to write histories of the particular 
tribe to which they belong or to tell in Spanish 
many of the legends they learned in Nahuatl, or 
the other languages. He is shown how his early 
background may be worked into his later life 
in a fitting useful manner. Thus his problem 
of mental and emotional readjustment to an 
environment which is so foreign to that of his 
home is simplified 100 per cent., as Mexico is 


and 


not slow to recognize that this is the chief factor 
in making of him a useful right-minded citizen 
who will be able to fit himself into his proper 
place in the established social and economic 
order of things. He could have been put into 
a separate school, isolated from the beginning, 
petted into a half acquisition of the new lan- 
guage and made to feel “separate” and set off 
with his group, allowed to nurse his 
grievances in silent hatred, and what is more 


own 
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serious, allowed to feel “misunderstood” or 
“left-out.” He would, consequently, have been 
thrown on his own resources to make up for this 
handicap as best he could. The feeling of be- 
ing different could grow on him, making him 
entrench himself more and more in _ the 
ignorance and superstition of his ancestors. 
It could make him emphasize and exaggerate 
his own importance and he would be instine- 
tively rebellious toward everything that was not 
“Indian.” He could become very good material 
for a revolution of any kind. The “war of 
Castes” in Yueatan and the Zapata movement 
of the last revolution taught Mexico this. 

Or else, he might have been thrown into a 
group that was already in command of a lan- 
guage with which he was totally unfamiliar, 
thus made to feel keenly his handicap from the 
start, and from neglect made to feel inferior— 
psychologically, an impediment to the learning 
process almost as serious as the lack of gray 
matter—all of which could never have produced 
an individual eapable of making the proper 
mental and emotional adjustments in life. 

Am I not justified in saying that without this 
improved system of rural education, Mexico 
would not be enjoying to-day its present peace 
and security in the total absence of the bitter- 
ness of race conflicts and the freedom and 
happiness enjoyed in living in a civilization 
where races are not separated by prejudice and 
misunderstanding ? 





Dorotuy M. Kress 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


QUOTATIONS 


RACE AND POLITICS IN GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE national leader of the 
(German speaking non-Jewish students), re- 
cently created by the new student law at every 
German university, has ordered the individual 
studenthood leaders to make returns of profes- 
sors who should be eliminated under the new 
civil service law providing for the retirement 
of Jewish or politically suspect officials. The 


studenthoods 


object of the returns is to accelerate the execu- 
tion of the civil service law. 

The professors to be listed are those who 
are Jews, who have belonged to Communist or 


Republican organizations, who have “maligned 
the national resurgence or the front line soldier- 
hood,” or whose “scientific methods show a 
liberal or particularly a pacifist outlook and 
therefore put them out of question for the in- 
struction of German students in the national 
State.” 

Separate returns are to be made of those 
professors whose political national-socialism 
and instructional methods are beyond ecriti- 
cism. These are to receive a certificate of 
confidence from the leader of their particular 
studenthood. The individual studenthoods are 
instructed to initiate, on orders from the na- 
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tional student leader, “an effective boyeott of 
the lectures of those professors whose removal 
by the state is not immediately possible’—this 
presumably referring to the men entered in 
the first list. The studenthoods are now statu- 
tory institutions with considerable powers. 
These do not include the appointment or dis- 
missal of professors—but the “elastic interplay 
between the impulsive popular movement and 
the considered measures of the government” is 
a factor in the present development highly 
praised by the chancellor. 

Professor Fritz Haber, the famous German 
chemist and Nobel Prize winner, has notified 
the Prussian Minister for Education of his re- 
tirement from the directorship of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Chemistry and from his 
chair at Berlin University. 

There is much irony in the fact that the anti- 
Jewish legislation inspired by the patriots— 
for it is difficult not to connect this with Pro- 
fessor Haber’s action—should lead to the resig- 
nation of a man who probably had a greater 
share than any one other in enabling Ger- 
many to sustain four years of war. Professor 
Haber’s process for bringing nitrogen and 
hydrogen into combination as ammonia is said 
to have gone far to prevent an early Ger- 
man collapse, to which the severance of nitrate 
supplies from Chile for the manufacture of 
high explosives might otherwise have led. He 
could presumably have escaped compulsory re- 
tirement in virtue of the exceptions made in 
the new Civil Service Act for Jewish officials 
already in public employment before August, 
1914, or having war service; but, like Pro- 
fessor Franck, of Gdéttingen, a fellow Nobel 
Prize holder, he possibly did not feel disposed 
to take advantage of this privilege while his 
coreligionists are being expelled. 

The power of the students is evident from 
the retirement of Dr. Kohlrausch, the rector of 
Berlin University, whose position was made un- 
tenable by their contemptuous and unreproved 
public references to him. The choice of his 
successor is particularly fitting in view of the 
Nazi doctrine of racial purity. Professor Eu- 
gen Fischer, the director of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute for Anthropology and Eugenics and 
formerly professor of anthropology at the uni- 
versity, is a foremost authority on racial hy- 
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giene, who made a close study of his subject 
among the Rehoboth Bastards. 

The Prussian Minister for Edueation, Dr. 
Rust, a Nazi and a former school-master, has 
now issued an admonition to the students which 
seems hardly caleulated to strengthen profes- 
sorial authority. It tells the students that the 
reorganization of the instructional staffs is the 
affair of the government and asks them not to 
allow their discipline to be disturbed by the 
tactlessness of certain professors who, through 
incomprehension of “the German springtime,” 
provoke young Germany by slanderous decla- 
rations. 

In addition to the dismissals reported, Dr. 
Rust has retired ten professors and lecturers 
from the Technical High School in Berlin, four 
professors from the university at Miinster, six 
from Halle and two from Griefswald. 

It is important to record that publie opinion, 
which solidly followed the government in its 
anti-communist, anti-socialist, anti-pacifist and 
anti-Jewish campaigns, for the first time shows 
faint signs of a critical reaction to the whole- 
sale dismissals of university professors and the 
overbearing methods of the Nazi students. 
Thus the Deutsche Zeitung, which was formerly 
indistinguishable from a Nazi newspaper, says 
that the order of the national student leader 
introduces a campaign of tale-telling which 
must strike a deadly blow to science, turning 
the lecture-room into a court-room and banish- 
ing authority from the universities. The resig- 
nation of Professor Spranger, a stalwart cham- 
pion of patriotic nationalism in Republican 
days, from the chair of philosophy at Berlin 
University as a protest against the behavior 
of the students, has made a deep impression in 
these quarters. 

A significant article is published to-day 
(April 28) in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
by Professor Wolfgang Kohler, of Berlin Uni- 
versity. He speaks of those Germans who 
“are standing aside,” men of pure patriotism 
who are full of admiration for the mighty 
work of clearance which has made out of Ger- 
many in a few days a solid Empire and who 
are nevertheless depressed and “anxious for 
their people.” In the professional bodies and 
economic organizations, he says, one man after 
another has had to go, of whose German outlook 
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there could be as little doubt as of his knowledge 
and stability. The mighty movement now rul- 
ing Germany has shown that it has strong men 
enough for all the essential posts of political 
power, but that it should be able to produce 
men of the best class in all walks of life, for 
the administration of the universities, the pro- 
fessional associations, and individual commer- 
cial undertakings, “that seems to my friends 
almost impossible.” 

Professor K6hler also speaks of the racial 


question. While admitting the existence of a 
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Jewish problem, he says that only such mea- 
sures command approval as do not indirectly 
injure Germany and the most valuable of the 
German Jews. His friends will not agree that 
every Jew, as a Jew, represents a lower form 
of humanity. He quotes Spinoza, Hertz and 
Franck. His friends “think that the edifice 
of German civilization contains indispensable 
members originating from Jewry, and every 
shock which this edifice suffers makes them 
tremble for it and its future.”—Berlin Corre- 
spondent of the London Times. 


REPORTS 


A UNIVERSITY’S ADVICE ON UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RELIEF IS ACCEPTED 


EVIDENCE of a growing respect for accurate 
information and expert opinion was shown re- 
cently when the social science departments of 
the University of Washington were asked by a 
pre-session committee of the state legislature to 
advise on a state unemployment relief program. 
A committee of twenty-one spent several days in 
study and deliberation. The major recommen- 
dations made were written into law within ten 
days after the legislature had convened, and the 
State Emergency Relief Administration created 
by the legislation was functioning a few days 
afterwards. 

A new Democratie administration was pre- 
paring a program to be presented at the session 
of the legislature in January. Unemployment 
relief was one of the major problems, accen- 
tuated by the fact that no state program had 
been developed, and many counties were dis- 
tressed. R. F. C. loans must be approved by 
the state, and it was thought generally that the 
state should take steps toward relieving unem- 
ployment. 

Governor-elect Clarence D. Martin, who, in- 
cidentally, is the first alumnus of the university 
to be governor of Washington, asked a commit- 
tee of legislators, headed by Mr. Donald A. 
McDonald, of Seattle, to make investigations 
and have recommendations ready by the time the 


legislature met. Not much time was available. 


The committee held hearings in various parts of 
They also sought the aid of the uni- 


the state. 


versity, asking for information about best prae- 
tises as well as recommended legislation. 

The university officials were favorably im- 
pressed with the fact-finding attitude and con- 
scientiousness of the political leaders and were 
happy to mobilize all the resources of the insti- 
tution for a study of the problem. Professor 
J. F. Steiner, chairman of the Social Science 
Research Council of the university (and also 
of the Department of Sociology), was asked to 
take charge. The request for assistance came 
just before the closing of the autumn quarter, 
and work was not begun in earnest until during 
the Christmas vacation. A committee of twenty- 
one was appointed, nine from sociology, six 
from economics and business administration, 
two from political science, the dean of the Law 
School and three outsiders who are specialists 
with academic interests. The cooperative proj- 
ect brought the social science departments to- 
gether in a new way. 

The library prepared a bibliography of more 
than four hundred references written during the 
last two years on unemployment and its relief 
and remedies. All these books and magazines 
were assembled in the sociology laboratory 
where the committee had headquarters. A staff 
of stenographers, university employees volun- 
teering part of their vacations, was kept busy 
for several days. 

At the first meeting of the whole committee, 
on December 22, the work was explained and the 
group was divided into ten subcommittees, each 
with a topic for investigation. The days just 
before and after Christmas were humming with 
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activity by committee members. There was the 
literature to be surveyed. The experiences of 
other communities were studied. Committee 
members consulted each other frequently. Each 
subcommittee prepared a preliminary report for 
the guidance of the other committees. These 
first reports were given at a three-hour session 
of the entire committee on December 28. Dr. 
Steiner, assisted by Professor Howard B. 
Woolston, of Sociology, and Professor H. H. 
Preston, of Business Administration, edited the 
ten reports and summarized them for presenta- 
tion at a meeting with the legislative committee 
on December 30. 

The hearing before Mr. McDonald’s commit- 
tee consisted of a reading of the summarized 
reports by the chairman of the faculty group, 
followed by a verbal statement by leading mem- 
bers of the committee, explaining the reeommen- 
dations made. All the recommendations were 
supported by detailed memoranda, which were 
later mimeographed. The total report takes 
nearly a hundred pages. 

While the mechanics of this group study may 
be interesting, the kind of information pre- 
sented and recommendations made are more 
important. The university was asked for sug- 
gestions about the immediate problem, but the 
committee extended its investigation to include 
more fundamental and long-time measures. The 
comprehensiveness of the study is indicated by 
the subjects assigned to the subcommittees: 
statistics of unemployment and extent of relief 
problem; state administrative machinery for 
administering unemployment relief; standards 
and methods of administering relief by local 
organizations; public works programs; methods 
of financing state unemployment relief pro- 
gram; self-help and cooperative programs; em- 
ployment bureaus; unemployment insurance; 
vocational rehabilitation of the unemployed; 
cooperation of the business interests of the state 
in dealing with unemployment. 

The brief time available made the work neces- 
sarily less intensive than would have been de- 
sired, The final report was not entirely a 
unanimous opinion. 

A digest of the important recommendations 
follows: 

(1) Statistics of employment should be gath- 
ered by existing agencies in the State Depart- 
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ment of Labor and Industries. (Estimates of 
the number now unemployed vary from 105,000 
to 150,000.) 

(2) Statistical information on relief needs 
should be gathered by the state unemployment 
relief agency, if one is set up. 

(3) A State Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion should be created for administering unem- 
ployment relief, following the New York plan 
as far as practicable. An unpaid commission 
of five, appointed, shall elect a director. Coun- 
ties shall be local units for relief administration. 
The state administration shall be given power to 
make grants-in-aid to local agencies and units 
of government; to apportion funds to work re- 
lief and home relief; to set standards for and 
investigate administration of relief. State funds 
for local relief should be limited to 50 per cent. 
of the total cost, except by approval of the 
governor. 

(4) Unemployment is not a temporary prob- 
lem and steps should be taken now toward the 
establishment of a permanent State Public 
Welfare Department. 

(5) Work relief being costly and inadequate 
to meet the emergency, most of the relief funds 
should be spent on carefully supervised direct 
relief. A work program should be diversified. 
Wages should be paid in cash, and the scale 
should not be conspicuously lower than the pre- 
vailing rate. 

(6) Public works should be planned in pros- 
perous times. Self-liquidating publie works 
should promote a gradual recovery of business. 
Such projects can only be expected to give em- 
ployment to about 8,000 men. 

(7) Available R. F. C. funds should be used. 
Borrowing by the state is apparently unconsti- 
tutional and is also inexpedient. A pay-as-you- 
go policy is urged, with funds obtained from 
new forms of taxation and diversion of a por- 
tion of the gasoline tax. 

(8) The state should supply competent un- 
employed with tools and materials, and credit to 
enable them to produce for their own needs or 
those of the community—‘“self help.” 

(9) Federal loans should be secured for co- 
operative associations. A law authorizing the 
establishment of credit unions on the Massa- 
chusetts plan should be enacted. 

(10) The State Department of Labor and 
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Industries should be empowered to establish 
and maintain a system of employment offices in 
cooperation with the federal and with municipal 
governments. 

(11) Unemployment is insurable, and volun- 
tary plans are not adequate. Joint contribu- 
tions of employers and workers is recommended. 
Insurance should aim at prevention of unem- 
ployment. 

(12) Voeational rehabilitation of the unem- 
ployed should be provided by state participation 
in the work of the Federal Bureau for Voca- 
tional Education for handicapped workers, and 
by state cooperation with local school districts 
in providing evening preparatory trade courses 
for re-educating workers displaced by techno- 
logical changes. 

(13) Unemployment is an economic problem, 
the solution of which must be put up to busi- 
Business interests must be made to ¢o- 
It is suggested that a 
Reconstruction Commission, composed of the 
ablest leaders in the state, be appointed to de- 
velop plans for the organization and regulation 
of industry with power to enforce its recom- 


ness. 


ordinate their efforts. 


mendations. 

The State College of Washington at Pullman 
was also asked for recommendations and two 
of its leading faculty members took part in the 
university committee reports. Preferring to 
supplement rather than to duplicate the univer- 
sity work, the state college men addressed them- 
selves to the problems of agricultural economics, 
particularly the back-to-the-land movement. 

The report was accepted by the legislators 
with gratitude and interest. Mr. MeDonald 
became floor leader of the House when the legis- 
lature convened on January 11. Another mem- 
ber of the pre-session committee, Mr. Warren 
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Magnusson, was named chairman of the House 
unemployment relief committee. These leaders, 
together with the governor, led a drive for im- 
mediate action on the recommendations. Oppo- 
sition was chiefly centered on the pay-as-you-go 
policy. Some of the legislators were predis- 
posed to float a bond issue for a public works 
program. The Supreme Court would then have 
to decide that money needed for relief is allowed 
by the clause in the constitution giving the state 
power to borrow in excess of $400,000 to sup- 
press an insurrection or to repel an invasion. 

In order to secure immediate action and to 
create an agency for handling R. F. C. funds, a 
bill was introduced which made no provision for 
financing the whole program, but which did set 
up the State Emergency Relief Administration, 
with only minor modifications from the univer- 
sity recommendation. With strong leadership 
from administration forces, this bill was passed 
by both houses, within ten days after the legis- 
lature had convened. There was only one dis- 
senting vote in each branch. The other recom- 
mendations made by the university committee 
will be of value to the State Emergency Relief 
Administration. The state commission was ap- 
pointed and began work immediately. 

It should be understood that this study as a 
whole was not research in any ideal sense of the 
word. It was rather an effort to devise a work- 
able program after a survey of research and 
practise elsewhere. A maximum of work was 
accomplished in a brief time, which is to the 
credit of those who had charge. The Social 
Science Research Council of the university plans 
to make a further study of the problem, using 
the work just completed as a start. 

ARTHUR HILLMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


MIDYEAR PROMOTIONS AND SCHOOL 
EFFICIENCY 


ONE of the chief indictments against the mid- 
year promotion plan is that it breaks up the 
pupil-teacher adjustment just about the time 
it has been perfected, thereby disrupting the 
class routine and greatly lowering the efficiency 
of pupils and teachers. 


How can we determine 


the validity of that charge? And, if it is true, 
to what extent do midyear promotions lower the 
efficiency of the school? There is only one 
method of investigation, and that is to examine 
the scholarship of a large number of pupils, 
month by month, and see what happens at mid- 
years when the school has to be reorganized 
under the semi-annual promotion system. 
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The Bulkeley High School, from which the 
figures about to be presented were gathered, 
opened in September, 1926, with an enrolment 
of 693 upper class pupils who had been trans- 
ferred from another high school and 280 lower 
freshmen. About half of the faculty was en- 
tirely new to the system, having been brought 
together from as many different schools. They 
were unacquainted with the marking scheme 
and the procedure. Even the text-books were 
new to them. 

It was at this stage, according to theory, that 
the pupil-teacher adjustment should have been 
at its lowest ebb. A glance at Table I proves 
that this was so. It is entirely proper, there- 
fore, to use scholarship marks as a measurement 
of pupil-teacher adjustment. If, on tabulating 
the monthly grades of a large number of pupils 
we find that the average rises from the first to 
the last marking period, then we have concrete 
proof of the fact that pupil-teacher adjustment 
makes for better scholarship; and, what is 
equally important, we have a mathematical in- 
dex of the amount of such adjustment and the 
improvement due to it. 

There are two ways of measuring scholarship. 
Other things being equal, we may judge it from 
the point of view of failures. But this is not 
the best medium, because there are so many 
other factors besides lack of understanding be- 
tween teacher and pupil which enter into 
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failures. There are adverse home conditions, 
congenital handicaps and low mentality. 

It is much better to take the pupils who are 
naturally keen, bright and ambitious—those who 
are eager to forge ahead. Then, if we find that 
they do better work for each successive month 
that they are with the same teacher and drop 
in their scholarship just as soon as teachers are 
changed, we shall have conerete proof showing 
that midyear promotions react adversely to the 
general scholarship of the school. 

Let us study, then, the honor lists for each 
marking period extending over a space of sev- 
eral years. This will serve as an adequate cross- 
section of the entire situation, for it is obvious 
that what happens to honor pupils when the 
teaching process is disrupted must affect, with 
even greater force, those of less native ability. 

The following table gives the number of 
pupils enrolled, the number and percentage who 
won a place on the honor list both for the 
opening year of the school, 1926-27, for the 
last full calendar year, 1931-32, and the com- 
posite figures for each marking period embrac- 
ing the pupils enrolled since September, 1926, 
to February, 1933. It should be noted in study- 
ing these figures that the fifth marking period 
of the school year is really the first marking 
period of the midyear term. 

The figures given contain a wealth of infor- 
mation. In the first place, we observe how badly 


TABLE I 
EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOL* 











Marking periods 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Enrolment o.ecccsseen 973 966 956 954 1103 1097 1085 1077 

1926-27 4 Honor list 0... 14 28 38 46 32 42 38 43 
Per cent. on honor list 1.4 2.9 4.0 4.8 2.9 3.8 3.5 4.0 
Enrolment .....ccccccsessenseen 1769 1764 1757 1751 1899 1888 1857 1849 

1931-32 { Honor list occ 60 69 71 68 44 64 66 68 
Per cent. on honor list 3.4 3.9 4.0 3.9 2.3 3.4 3.6 3.7 
COMPOSIte oo... cecccsossereeneen 10354 10323 10274 10223 10910 8817 8704 8618 

“4 Honor Hat cece. hccc cs 302 373 436 414 331 325 334 340 
— Or GONG. ssn c 2.9 3.6 4.2 4.0 3.0 3.7 3.8 3.9 
Commuted to the base of 100..... 69 85 100 95 71 87 91 93 








* As determined by the honor list at the end of each marking period. 
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adjusted the pupils and teachers were to one 
another during the opening month of the 
school when it was first organized in the fall of 
1926. At that time, out of a total of 973 pupils, 
of whom though 693 were upper classmen, ac- 
customed to high-school work and even to the 
same text-books, only 14, or 1.4 per cent., made 
the honor list. We also note how, as teachers 
and pupils became better acquainted, the honor 
list increased for every marking period clear 
through the fourth, when all of a sudden, with 
the reorganization of the school ineident to 
the midyear promotions in February, 1927 
(fifth marking period), it dropped down to 32 
pupils out of 1,103, or 2.9 per cent. The same 
is true for the year 1931-32. 

Taking the composite score, thereby eliminat- 
ing every element of chance, and setting the 
highest percentage of pupils ever to make the 
honor roll as the index of maximum efficiency 
of the school, and ealling it 100, we find that 
the efficiency index for the first marking period 
of the school year—September to October—is 
about 69 per cent. For the second marking 
period it is 85 per cent. It then attains its 
maximum and stays almost that way through 
the fourth marking period. The drop there is 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 cf 8 
Fic. 1. Efficiency of the school as determined 
by the honor list at end of each marking period. 
(Note the decline at midyear, 5th marking period, 
following the reorganization of the school necessi- 
tated by semi-annual promotions). 
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to be explained by the fact that the Christmas 
vacation comes in at that time. The fall term 
ends about the middle of January. A week is 
given over to promotions and class adjustments. 
Then the new term starts. And what do we 
find? Pupils and teachers, having been 
separated and once more brought together on 
the basis of mere chance, just as they were in 
September, the school efficiency drops almost 
exactly to the same level at which it started in 
September. 

The composite figures are presented graphi- 
eally in Fig. 1. The reason why the efficiency 
index for the seventh marking period does not 
attain the same height as that of the third is 
doubtlessly due to the second spring vacation, 
which occurs at that time. 

In general, it may be said that school vaca- 
tions extending over a period of one week re- 
duce the efficiency by approximately 5 per cent. 
Midyear promotions, however, by necessitating a 
suspension of instruction for one week, and by 
disrupting and disorganizing classes, are re- 
sponsible for reducing the school efficiency by 
approximately 30 per cent. 

The injury done to the brilliant pupils from 
interchanging teachers at midyears unquestion- 
ably redounds with even greater disaster to the 
average and slower pupils, those whose success 
depends so much on the intelligent and sym- 
pathetic understanding and guidance of the 
teacher. 

It is for such reasons as this that so many 
school executives maintain that the semi-annual 
promotion plan defeats its own purpose and 
reacts to the injury of the very pupils for whose 
benefit it was originally introduced. 


Gustave A. FEINGOLD 
BULKELEY H1igH SCHOOL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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